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It is really too bad! We thought that such 
things were gone—swept clean off the continent by 
the besom of war, along with slave-drivers, nan- 
auctions, cat-o’-nine tails, and plantation manners. 
But here comes, from Minnesota, that old execrable 
story, carrying us back, at one step, a quarter of a 
ventury into the barbarism of a period that ended, 
some time since, in blood and shame. Mr. Frederick 
Douglass lately went to St. Paul to lecture. He was 
invited there by an association composed of the best 
citizens of that good city ;—but this matters not. He 
is one of the noblest men, and one of the most agree- 
able gentlemen of the age ;—but this matters not. The 
only fact that concerns us is, that he, an inoffensive, 
well-behaving person, able and ready to pay for lodg- 
ing and food, applied for entertainment at two of 
the principal hotels of St. Paul, was spurned from their 
doors on account of his color, and was forced to de- 
pend, for shelter, upon private hospitality. Is it not 
ubout time for such abominations to cease? Where is 
Mr. Sumuer’s Civil Rights Bill? 
not sharp enough, let us try public law. Or shall we 
give it all up, with the confession that this detestable 
prejudice, which has fled from the breasts of men who 
were willing to fight for it, and to fight like heroes, has 
entrenched itself, beyond the assault of human power, 
in the valiant hearts of landlords and hotel-clerks? 


-——- &-— 


In spite of the jeers of some politicians who 
are too old and tough to take the impress of a new 
political idea, there is something in the phrase ‘civil 
service reform” which the people, by instinct, grapple 
and believe in. Exactly how the public service is to 
be mended, they have not defined to themselves; but 
that it needs mending, and that they will keep trying 
till they hit upon the right way, they are sure of. All 
such will greet with gladness the recent testimony of 
the Commissioner of Patents, who reports himself as 
highly pleased with the working of Mr. Curtis’s rules 
iu the Patent-office during the last nine months, “It 
haus stimulated to study and efficiency former em- 
pioyés, and has brought into office intelligent, vigorous, 
cuterprising young men whom it would have been dif- 
ficult to obtain in any other way.” One often hears 
George William Curtis described as an admirable es- 
sayist and orator in politics, but as not at all * prac- 
tical.” It may yet appear that this fine idealist has 
really achieved the most “ practical’ deed in politics 
sinee the war ended, 

—»——— 


‘There come moments in the unending battle 
which human society has to wage with its own foes 
when almost the only duty of a good citizen is, like 
that of Wellington’s guards in the pinch and tug of 
Waterloo, just to stand firm. One of these moments 
has come to us now. Society is called upon, in certain 
most flagrant cases of certified crime, to discharge its 
terrible retributive function. Will it doit? Who can 
compute how many incipient murderers pause to ask 
that question? There is an unhealthy sentimentalism 
in the air, blurring faith in principle and unnerving 
the uplifted arm of law. The point at issue is not 
whether this or that law against murder is good, but 
whether any law against murder can be executed. Is 
society equal to the virile task of standing by its own 
word against evil-doers, or will it, surrendering to our 
American crime of good-naturedness, slump down into 
the cowardice of a disastrous pity, and abnegate its 
right to be? Now is the time for all faithful men to 
stand firm by the law and by the ministers of the law. 
Let justice be done, not only though the heavens fall, 
but even though a considerable number of rich and 
genteel masters of the fine art of murder be put to 
some personal inconvenience. 

—_—_»—— 


Our age has not lacked for persons who would 
paint its portrait; and we now add ourselves to the 
ambitious number. We paint it as the age of univer- 
sity-building. Surely, no trait of our time, amid so 
much that is petty and base, can be more redeeming 
than such a propensity. Is it not a noble mania that 
our American States are smitten with, when to the 


If public opinion be | 
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passion for railroads, saw-mills, grist-mills, and im- 
proved plows, they add the determination to have in 
all of them grand universities. And is it not good to 
remember that, now-a-days, without founding some 
sort of a new college, scarcely can a rich man, with 
any satisfaction, lay his head upon his death-pillow? 
All this is well; but it might be better. Not a dollar 
too many has been given to the promotion of higher 
learning among us; but many a dollar that has been 
given to it, might have been given to it more wisely. It 
is not more universities that we want;—it is that the 
universities which we already have shall be better. 
And why are they not better? Because they are 
poverty-struck. And why are the old universities 
poverty-struck? Because all the money is going to 

found new universities, which will be poverty-struck | 
likewise. Concentration of benevolence, not a seatter- 
ing of it, is what is wanted. Therefore, taking a bint 
from the wise Mr. Punch, we proceed to condense our 
friendly counsel into this brief legend: Advice to per- 
sons about to found universities. Don’t! Build up, 
rather than build anew. 


—_—_ > 


In one of the recent illustrated newspapers is a 
comic cartoon representing King Victor Emanuel as 
saying sympathetically to his son Amadeus, ** Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.”’ ‘ Very well,”’ re- 
plies the sensible young fellow, as he removes from his 
head a bit of glittering gear, ‘then I won't wear one.” | 
What act could be more logical? And what logical act 
could have a better bottom in common sense? Indeed, 
it seems to us that this imaginary colloquy represents, | 
with singular justice, the precise way in which the 
king-nuisance will be abated, finally and forever, on 
this éarth. It will abate itself. The people will not ; 
need to be at the trouble of overthrowing kings; kings 


will simply retire from the business in disgust. It 
won't pay to have the bother of it much longer. No- | 


thing in the world can be more natural than that a 
young gentleman in easy circumstances, like Amadeus, 
who probably has money enough ahead to pay for his 
board, and clothes, and washing, should respeetfully ¢ 
but firmly decline to load himself down with the vexa- 
tions and perils which, in our time, are about all that 
is left to the thankless function of a monarch. Now ’ 
and then, of course, some hungry adventurer will ap- , 
pear, who will consent to be king, just as another will | 
consent to be scavenger, merely for the bread and meat 
to be got by the disagreeable occupation; even as of , 
late the needy Mark Twain laid claim to the throne of 1 
the Sandwich Islands—not because he had any title to 
it, but because he had no other visible means of sup- 
port. But the end of kingeraft in Spain prophesies | 
the mode of its ending elsewhere. Not in heroic 
storms and convulsions, but quietly, as the candle 
burns low in the socket, will this king-business burn 
itself down to the last atom of royal tallow, flicker, 
and sputter, and smoke, and finally go out forever in a 
gentle smudge! 





—_ 
Europe has no great physical war on its hands 
at this moment; and yet Europe is a vast battle-field, 
over which squadrons of fierce men rush, while the 
noise of artillery hurtles in the air. The long strife 
between peoples and kings is ended, and for kings 
there is left just time enough to fumble among the 
luggage for their crown-jewels before taking to flight. 
The battle now joined in Europe is between peoples | 
and priests, and the contest pauses, as Homer says, “on | 
the razor’s edge.”” The French have coined a very ex- | 
pressive word by which to signify the sturdiest and the 
deadliest foe now left for human nature to grapple 
with—it is cléricalisme. We must borrow it of them; 
we have need of that word in English. That magni- 
ficent pulpit orator, Athanase Coquerel, in a recent 
discourse in Paris, cited the saying of Edgar Quinet, 
“Clericalism is the death of France,” and reiterated it 
in these impassioned words: ‘That is a truth with 
which I am penetrated to the very bottom of my soul. 
It is to-day a truth more necessary than any other to 
the life and the restoration of France. Clericalism is 
killing France. Between it and France is a war to the 
death ; one or the other must perish!’ Which will it 
be? Since there is a God in heaven, who can doubt? 
But that war to the death in France, in Europe—how 
soon will it begin in America? Has it not begun al- 
ready? And the end is far away, through many sor- 
rows. 
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WHITTIER. 
H, gentle Poet of the heart, 


( Whose song comes floating softly o’er 
The bills that bind Atlantic's shore, 


Le 


And finds a swift responsive tone, 
Which lingers like a holy spell 
In every heart where love can dwell: 


Permit a hand unknown to twine 
A laurel-wreath to grace thy brow, 
And crown thee with this garland now! 


Too late—too late! when Death shall wreathe 
Thy forehead with unfading bay, 
The tribute of my love to pay. 


Too late! when the immortal lyre 
Is tuned to heaven's melodious lays, 
To bring the tardy gifts of praise: 


But now, with reverent hand, | lay 
Softly upon thy silvering hair 
A chaplet thou mayst deign to wear. 


Oh, guileless heart, and soul so strong 
To feel the weight of others’ woe; 
No * Marah” may thy spirit know! 


A nation loves thee ; for her weal, 
For her oppressed ones and despised, 
Thy tender heart bas agonized. 


The wall of cloud is swept aside, 
And on Columbia’s brow we see, 
Undimmed, the star of liberty. 


Backward we glance to days of gloom: 
Days when thy fearless voice and pen 
Brought courage to the hearts of men. 


In darker days, when Freedom lay 
In iron bands; when it was shame 
And sure reproach to breathe her name ; 


Thy voice, prophetic, even then 
Rang out, and thunders loud and strong 
Were hurled against the giant wrong. 


No more—no more, the breath of pain 
From hearts enslaved shall sweep thy lyre, 
No more thy pen be dipped in fire! 


Sweet peace be thine, beloved Bard, 
And from thy brow may every care 
Be wafted by the breath of prayer. 


And when thy sun shall near the west, 
Most tenderly, in life’s decline, 
.Bestill * Divine Compassion ” thine. 





ERVIE. 
THE DEAD OF WINTER, 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
rJNHE dead world is buried in snow. What an 


image these words present to the mind! Mid- 
winter is less real than most other seasons, Few of us 
can venture to penetrate the solitudes and vast white 
sHences that pervade forest and distant field. Many 
places are closed to us by a snow embargo. 

We think out towards our favorite haunts, and fancy 
the wind at work making eddies, and rippling the long 
white fields like sand onasea-beach. Weknow when pe 
still cold is thickening the coat over the surface of our 
pond; but still the nooks where, last spring, we picked 
anemones and housetonia, and gathered mosses and 
ferns, seem foreign to us now. 

Yonder, on the edge of the wood, where large gray 
stones ar® lying about, is Kamskatska. That up-land 
pasture where feed grows thick and juicy in May, with 
moist spring hollows filled with sorrel and coltsfoot, 
and blue-eyed grass, is Alaska. Siberia and its lonely 
steppes are pictured by the meadow that rises in gentle 


. gradations, carrying with it a few withered shrubs. 


Norway has its representative in a great rock, with 
snow grizzling its beard of grasses, and a solitary bent 
pine crowning the summit. 

The brook, and cow-path, and pleasant Way through 
the lane are almost the same as if they never had exist- 
ed. They have been annihilated by little soft, slow- 
dropping crystals. 

At nightfall the tree-stems look ghostly and unreal. 
It is hard not to believe that they change places witb 
slow rhythmic motions. There are pretty curled drifts, 
even with thé fence, that seem like the arrested waves 
of a frozen sea. The lane is filled up, nicely smoothed 
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; over, as if packed to keep. Men and boys have made: 
‘deep zig-zag wells in it with their'big boots the dogs’' 
paws have marked it with pretty leat-pafdtrns, and 
‘there are other tracks of shy woodland animals—little 
futry creatures, perhaps, that Gome out to gambol at 
‘hightfall. 

A cathedral has been called frozen music, and our 
‘grove, dressed in all the dainty and fantastic conceits 
of frost, is the pastoral symphony without sound. 

Wenever get on quite intimate terms with snow-clad 
scenery. The verdure of summer rustles all about us 
with caressing tenderness. It fills, but does not oppress 
the landscape. It pleases us with a thousand new tints, 
and forms, and aspects, which win insensibly upon the 
affections. In winter, after the first surprise of a white 
storm is over, we miss the companionship of nature. 

Snow is sculptural and severe. It lays the dead world 

out, and muffies it in soundlessness. Stealthily, silently 
it works its will, until, at times, we feel it would like to 
‘stop the beating of every heart, and put all breathing 
ereatures into its gallery of statues. 
_ There is a penetrating cold on moonlight nights, 
‘when the long, solemn fields lie stretched out before us, 
that takes the form of a blue wraith. Glamour and 
illusion hang over places we are best acquainted with. 
‘The old form is effectually bewitched. Were it not for 
some unmistakable landmarks, like the barn and hay- 
stack, and our neighbor’s smoking chimney, we might 
easily get lost in places we have known since child- 
hood. 

We do not say anything about it, for the idea is ab- 
surd; but still, at dusk, when spectral colors gleam out 
fitfully, and then die away, we cannot help thinking 
there is a large pallid sheet of water over in the south- 
‘west, where no water ever existed, The purple sunset- 
clouds bank themselves in forms like a familiar range 
of hills; and dimly folded away in consciousness is the 
feeling that we will some time go over to them, for the 
way looks enticing. 

On such a midwinter day, a sharp line seems to sepa- 
rate the noontide hour from sunset. When the sun 
glances most directly upon the world, the cultivated 
hill-sides look very peat and clean, and almost formal. 
All rubbish-heaps have been covered up, all crooked 
paths have been madestraight. The farms are blocked 
out with precision; the roads run as a surveyor would 
mark them upon his chart; the nice country houses and 
villas look almost toy-like in their pretty little en- 
closures. Evergreens, the only live things about them, 
resemble sprigs stuck in a frosted bride-cake. 

The shadiest places in summer are so.bare now, and 
by a species of optical illusion are brought so near, one 
can almost récognize a peripatetic heu half a mile off. 
There are dark-purple stripes of woodland, and a soli- 
tary oak or beach, with a handful of brown leaves 
clinging to its boughs: The whole scene is tinged with 
a pale bluish-color, like the first thin wash on a water- 

“color sketch. ° 

But at sunsetting the world is a delicate crystal vase 
brimmed with rosy-wine. Do you not know those 
évenings that link themselves with the long ago, when 
the sun sinks down out of a barren sky, and casts a great 
still glow behind it that mounts the zenith in fiery 
films, and stains the white ground with hectic streaks, 
and touches the edges of frozen drifts and piles along 
the road. The air is filled with strange brightness, in 
which a thin little moon seems slowly dissolving. 

The traveller on the hill-top is black against the sky, 
towards which the cattle taking their evening meal in 
the barn-yard turn, half-dazed, fearing, perhaps, in | 
slow bovine fashion, that the world is coming to an 
end. 





The conflagration burns lower, and. paints a blood- 
red streak against the west. Pale, ashen, and violet. | 
bands steal along as over the face of the dying, and in | 
the vault above, stars come out with startling brilliancy, | 
so intense, large, and live-looking, the sublime abysses 
of desolation and silence seem opened and filled with 
voices. One hears of old people who do not sleep 
soundly, and are impelled to get up and kindle a fire at 
four in the morning. There is a dreary stretch of 
empty darkness before them; but perhaps they are re- 
paid by a spectacle city people never behold, and some 
eountry people but seldom—the sight of the sun break- 
ing over the ridge of the world, coming through the 
dawn-gates a few moments earlier each morning, add- 
‘ing, link by link, to the golden chain of light. It is 
something worth while to watch the world taking its 
first steps back out of a winter grave, to see the great 
stone roiled away, little by little, from the door of 
the sepulchre, so that resurrected nature may, walk 
: forth. 





The snow is so beautiful, we do not exactly like to 
acknowledge that its depth and deadness oppress us; 
we wish the drifts would melt away from before 
our sitting-room window, and feel they are an inter- 
minable time in melting. An intense longing for the 
brown, homely earth seizes upon us. It may be that 
we entertain an unacknowledged dread lest we should 
never again get down to the actual foundations of 
things. We wait impatiently to have our brook break 

‘from its chains, that we may hear it gurgling and 

‘foaming over its little falls when we wake in the mid- | 
dle of the night. We want a breach made in the win- | 
ter wall just wide enough to let a blue-bird through, 
which shall sit and sing on the bare bough of one of our 
garden plum-trees. 

What a joy it will be to listen to the first genuine out- 
burst of spring rain that comes trampling the roof 
. With.a shout of freedom, and pouring down in a thou- 





sand impetuous streams. The great spring thaw. 
quickens our circulation, and makes our heart beat in’ 
unison with some mighty bugle-blaats that are blow- 
ing all around us. It seems to put the forces of win 
and water in motion for the first time. . 

The snow recedes in long wasted stripes the length of 
the garden, and takes up its last entrenched position in 
the fence corners. The land appears to belong to a 
newly-emerged continent. Our house is a species of 
ark; but we are glad to find that the flower-beds, and 
arbor, and bird-house sailed away with us, and have 
come to anchor in familiar relationship. 

After six mortal weeks of snow, bleached grass, stub- 
ble, and dried stalks are grateful to the eye. The first 
time a blue-bottile fly fizzes up and down in the warm 
sunshine of the south window makes a spring crisis. It 
is impossible not to entertain a sneaking kindness for 
the solitary mosquito that has coddled aud nursed it- 
self on to a ripe old age in the furnace-heated house, 
and tunes up cheerfully when the thermometer will 
permit. We almost welcome a nuisance these days 
that hints of summer. 

The trees, in empty copses, look more alive than they 
did when standing up to their knees in snow, without 
giving any report of.roots and fibres and vital con- 
nections with the ground. The time has come to think 
of knots of the wild violet unfolding its pretty heart- 
shaped leaf; and bright-green water-weeds, and cat- 
kins floating down the bosom of the stream; and 
patches of blue March sky winking through budding 
boughs. The arbutus blows in one’s imagination some 
weeks before its stealing odor reveals the place where 
pink and white knots of paradise lie hidden under 
brown leaves. It is in the dead of winter that fancy 
opens the window and sends out a dove towards the 
warm south, which comes flying back, bearing a green 
branch in its beak. 





NOT ALONE. 
H. A. ABRAHAM. 
OT alone, bowever dreary, 
Sad and cruel seems my fate, 
Angels yet may hover near me, 
Spirits from the heavenly gate; 
And the cry which rose in sorrow 
From my heart, ** I am alone,” 
Shall be stifled, if the morrow 
Give me wisdom to atone, 


* Not alone,” the flowers tell me ; 
“Not alone,” the birds declare, 

As with music they o’erwhelm me, 
Warbling in the perfumed air. 

Porest, mountain, glade and river, 
Studded firmament above, 

Whisper to my soul, “ Ah! never 
Doubt thy Heavenly Father's love!” 


Xhus no more I'll sadly ponder 
On my short-lived earthly wrongs, 
But with faith, and love, and wonder, 
Seek that which to Heaven belongs. 
Man’s oppression cannot hurt me; 
Jesus’ love arrests my fear; 
Not alone, though men desert me ; 
* Not alone,” for God is near. 





WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovursa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” * Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THROUGH THE MIST. 


HE year that followed was the saddest Chris- 

tie had ever known, for she suffered a sort 

of poverty which is more difficult to bear than actual 

want, since money cannot lighten it, and the rarest 

charity alone can minister to it. Her heart was empty 

and she could not fill it; her soul was hungry and she 

could not feed it; life was cold and dark and she could 

not warm and brighten it, for she knew not where to 
go. 

She tried to help herself by all the means in her 
power, and when effort after effort failed she said: “T 
am not good enough yet to deserve happiness. I think 
too rauch of human love, too little of divine. When I 
have made God my friend perhaps he will let me find 
and keep one heart to make life happy with. How 
shall | know God? Who will tell me where to find 
him, and help me to love and lean upon him as I 


! ought?” 


In all sincerity she asked these questions, in all sin- 
cerity she began her search, and with pathetic patience 
waited for an answer. She read many books, some 
wise, some vague, some full of superstition, all unsatis- 
factory to one who wanted a living God. She went to 
many churches, studied many creeds, and watched 
their fruits as well as she could; but still remained un- 
satisfied. Some were cold and narrow, some seemed 
theatrical and superficial, some stern and terrible, none 
simple, sweet and strong enough for humanity’s many 
needs. There was too much machinery, too many 
walls, laws and penalties between the Father and his 
children. Too much fear, too little love; too many 
saints and intercessors; too little faith in the instincts 
of the soul which turns to God as flowers to the sun; 


too much idle strife about names and creeds; too little 








knowledge of the natural religion which has no name- 
but godliness,  whellinies boundless and benignant. 
as the sunshine, w is as*the tender trust of 
little children in their mother’s love. 

Nowhere did Christie find this all-sustaining power, 
this paternal friend, and comforter, and after months 
of patient searching she gave up her quest, saying, de- 
spondently : 

“I’m afraid I never shall get religion, for all that’s 
offered me seems s0 poor, so narrow, or so hard that I 
cannot take it for my stay. A God of wrath I cannot. 
love; a God that must be propitiated, adorned and 
adored like an idol I cannot respect; and a God who» 
ean be blinded to men’s iniquities through the week 
by a little beating of the breast and bowing down on 
the seventh day, I cannot serve. I want a Father to 
whom I can go with alk my sins and sorrows, all my 
hopes and joys, as freely and fearlessly as I used to go 
to my human father, sure of help and sympatby and 
love. Shall I ever find him?” 

Alas, poor Christie! she was going through the sor- 
rowful perplexity that comes to 80 many before they 
learn that religion cannot be given or bought, but 
must grow as trees grow, needing frost and snow, rain 
and wind to strengthen it »efore it is deep-rooted in 
the soul. That God is in the hearts of all, and they 


that seek shall surely find him when they need him 
most. 


So Christie waited for religion to reveal itself to her, 
and while she waited worked with an almost desperate 
industry, trying to buy a little happiness for herself by 
giving 2 part of her earnings to those whose needs 
money could supply. She clung to her little room, for 
there she could live her own life undisturbed, and pre- 
ferred to stint herself in other ways rather than give 
up this liberty. Day after day she sat there sewing 
health of mind and body into the long seams or dainty 
stitching that passed through her busy hands, and 
while she sewed she thought sad, bitter, ofteutimes re- 
bellious thoughts. 

It was the worst life she could have led just then, 
for, deprived of the active, cheerful influences she most 
needed, her mind preyed on itself, slowly and surely, 
preparing her for the dark experience to come. She 
knew that there was fitter work for her somewhere, 
but how to find it was a problem which wiser women 
have often failed to solve. She was no pauper, yet 
was one of those whom poverty sets at odds with the 
world, for favors burden and dependence makes the 
bread bitter unless love brightens the one and sweetens 
the other. 

There are many Christies, willing to work, vet unable 
to bear the contact with coarser natures which makes 
labor seem degrading, or to endure the hard struggle 
for the bare necessities of life when. life has lost all that 
makes it beautiful. People wonder when such as she 
say they can find little to do; but to those who, 
know nothing of the pangs of pride, the sacrifices of 
feeling, the martyrdoms of youth, love, hope, and am- 
bition that go on under the faded cloaks of these poor 
gentlewomen, who tell them to go into factories, or 
serub in kitchens, for there is work enough for all, the- 
most convincing answer would be, “ Try it.” 

Christie kept up bravely till a wearisome low fever 
broke both strength and spirit, and brought the weight- 
of debt upon her when least fitted to bear or cast it off. 
For the. first time she began to feel that she had nerves 
which would rebel, and a heart that could not long en- 
dure isolation from its kind without losing the cheerful 
courage which hitherto had been her staunchest friend. 
Perfect rest, kind care, and genial society were the 
medicines she needed, but there was no one to minister 
to her, and she went blindly ou along the road so many 
women tread. 

She left her bed too soon, fearing to ask toe much of 
the busy people who had done theiriiest to be neigh- 
borly. She returned to her work when it felt heavyim 
her feeble hands, for debt made idleness seem wicked: 
to her conscientious mind. And, worst of all, site fell 
back into the bitter, brooding mood which had become 
habitual to her since she lived alone. While the tired 
hands slowly worked, the weary brain ached and 
burned with heavy thoughts, vain longings, and fever- 
ish fancies, till things about her sometimes seemed as 
strange and spectral as the phantoms that had haunted 
her half-delirious sleep. Inexpressibly wretched were 
the dreary days, the restless nights, with only pain and 
labor for companions. ‘The world looked very dark to 
her, life seemed an utter failure, God a delusion, and 
the long, lonely years before her too hard to be en- 
dured. 

It is not always want, insanity or sin that drives 
women to desperate deaths; often it is a dreadful lone- 
liness of heart, a hunger for home and friends, worse 
than starvation, a bitter sense of wrong in being de- 
nied the tender ties, the pleasant duties, the sweet re- 
wards that can make the huinblest life happy; 2 rebel- 
lious protest against God, who, when they cry for bread, 
seems to offer them a stone. Some of these impatient 
souls throw life away, and learn too late how rich it 
might have been with a stronger faith. a more sub- 
missive spirit. Others are kept, and slowly taught to 
stand and wait, till blest. with a happiness the sweeter 
for the doubt that went before. 

There came a tinfe to Christie when the mist about 
ler was so thick she would have stumbled and fallen- 
- had not the little candle, kept alight by her own hand, 

showed her how far “a good deed ‘shines in a naughty 
world;” and when God seemed utterly forgetful of her 
he sent a friend to lead her home, 
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March winds were whistling among the house-tops, 
and the sky was darkening with a rainy twilight as 
Christie folded up her finished work, stretched her 
weary limbs, and made ready for her daily walk. Even 
this was turned to profit, for then she took home her 
work, went in search of more, and did her own small 
marketing. As late hours and unhealthy labor de- 
stroyed appetite, and unpaid debts made each mouth- 
ful difficult to swallow with Mrs. Flint’s hard eye upon 
her, she had undertaken to supply her own food, and 
so lessen the obligation that burdened her. Anunwise 
retrenchment, for, busied with the tasks that must be 
done she too often neglected or deferred the meals to 
which no society lent interest, no appetite gave flavor ; 
and when the fuel was withheld the fire began to die 
out spark by spark. 

As she stood before the little mirror, smoothing the 
hair upon her forehead, she watched the face reflected 
there, wondering if it could be the same she used to see 
so full of youth and hope and energy. 

“Yes, I'm growing old; my youth is nearly over, and 
at thirty I shall be a faded, dreary woman, like so 
many I see and pity. It’s hard to come to this after 
trying so long to find my place, and do my duty. I’m 
a failure after all, and might as well have stayed with 
Aunt Betsey or married Joe.”’ 

“Miss Devon, to-day is Saturday, and I’m makin’ up 
my bills, so I'll trouble you for your month’s board, 
and as much on the old account as you can let me 
have.” 

Mrs. Flint spoke, and her sharp voice rasped the 
silence like a file, for she had entered without knocking, 
and her demand was the first intimation of her pres- 
ence. 

Christie turned slowly round, for there was no elas- 
ticity in her motions now; through the melancholy 
anxiety her face always wore of late, there came the 
worried look of one driven almost beyond endurance, 
and her hands began to tremble nervously as she tied 
on her bonnet. Mrs. Flint was a hard woman, and 
dunned her debtors relentlessly ; Christie dreaded the 
sight of her, and would have left the house had she 
been free of debt. 

“Tam just going to take these things home and get 
more work. I am sure of being paid, and you shall 
have all I get. But, for Heaven’s sake, give me 
time.”’ 

Two days and a night of almost uninterrupted labor 
had given a severe strain to her nerves, and left her in 
a dangerous state. Something in her face arrested Mrs. 
Flint’s attention; she observed that Christie was put- 
ting on her best cloak and hat, and to her suspicious 
eye the bundle of work looked unduly large. 

It had been a hard day for the poor woman, for the 
cook had gone off in a huff; the chamber girl been de- 
tected in petty larceny ; two desirable boarders had dis- 
appointed her; and the incapable husband had@ fallen 
ill, so it was little wonder that her soul was tried, her 
sharp voice sharper, and her sour temper sourer than 
ever. 

“TJ have heard of folks putting on their best things 
and going out, but never coming back again, when 
they owed money. It’s a mean trick, but it’s some- 
times done by them you wouldn’t think if of,” she said, 
with an aggravating sniff of intelligence. 

To be suspected of dishonesty was the last drop in 
Christie’s full cup. She looked at the woman with a 
strong desire to do something violent, for every nerve 
was tingling with irritation and anger. But she con- 
trolled herself, though her face was colorless and her 
hands were more tremulous than before. Unfastening 
her comfortable cloak she replaced it with a shabby 
shawl]; took off her neat bonnet and put on a hood, un- 
folded six linen shirts, and shook them out before her 
landlady’s eyes; then retied the parcel, and, pausing on 
the threshold of the door, looked back with an expres- 
sion that haunted the woman long afterward, as she 
said, with the quiver of strong excitement in her 
voice: 

“Mrs. Flint, I have always dealt honorably by you; 
T always mean to do it, and don’t deserve to be sus- 
pected of dishonesty like that. I leave everything I 
own behind me, and if I don’t come back, you can sell 
them all and pay yourself, for I feel now as if I never 
wanted to see you or this room again.” 

Then she went rapidly away, supported by her indig- 
nation, for she had done her best to pay her debts; had 
sold the few trinkets she possessed, and several treasures 
given by the Carrols, to settle her doctor’s bill, and had 
been half killing herself tosatisfy Mrs. Flint’s demands. 
The consciousness that she had been too lavish in her 
generosity when fortune smiled upon her, made the 
present want all the harder to bear. But she would 
neither beg nor borrow, though she knew Harry would 
delight to give, and Uncle Enos lend her money, with 
a lecture on extravagance, gratis. 

“Til paddle my own canoe as long asI can," she said, 
sternly; ‘‘and when I must ask help I'll turn to stran- 
gers for it, or scuttle my boat, and go down without 
troubling any one.” 

When she came to her employer’s door, the servant 
said: ‘Missis was out;” then seeing Christie's disap- 
pointed face, she added, confidentially : 

“Tf it’s any comfort to know it, I can tell you that 
missis wouldn’t have paid you if she had a begn to 
home. There’s been three other women here with 
work, and she’s pnt ’em all off. She always does, and 
beats ’em down into the bargain, which ain’t genteel 
to my thinkin’.” 

“She promised me I should be well paid for these, 





because I undertook to get them done without fail. 
I’ve worked day and night rather than disappoint her, 
and felt sure of my money,” said Christie, despond- 
ently. 

“T’'m sorry, but you won't get it. She fold me to tell 
you your prices was too high, and she could find folks 
to work cheaper.” 

“She did not object to the price when I took the 
work, and I have half-ruined my eyes over the fine 
stitching. See if it isn’t nicely done."" And Christie 
displayed her exquisite needlework with pride. 

The girl admired it, and, having a grievance of her 
own, took satisfaction in berating her mistress. 

“Tt’s a shame! These things are part of a present 
the ladies are going to give the minister; but I don’t 
believe he’ll feel casy in ’em if poor folks is wronged 
to get’em. Missis won’t pay what they are worth, I 
know; for, don’t you see, the cheaper the work is done, 
the more money she hus to make a spread with her 
share of the present? It’s my opinion you'd better 
hold on to these shirts till she pays for ’em hand- 
some.”’ 

“No; I'll keep my promise, and I hope she will keep 
hers. Tell her I need the money very much, and have 
worked very hard to please her. I'll come again on 
Monday, if I'm able.” 

Christie’s lips trembled as she spoke, for she was 
feeble still, and the thought of that hard-earned money 
had been her sustaining hope through the weary hours 
spent over that ill-paid work. The girl said ‘* Good- 
bye,” with a look of mingled pity and respect, for in 
her eyes the seamstress was more of a lady than the 
mistress in this transaction. 

Christie hurried to another place, and asked eagerly 
if the young ladies had any work for her. ‘Not a 
stitch,’ was the reply, and the door closed. She stood 
a moment looking down upon the passers-by wonder- 
ing what answer she would get if she accosted any one; 
and had any especially benevolent face looked back at 
her she would have been tempted to do it, so heart- 
sick and forlorn did she feel just then. 

She knocked at several other doors, fo receive the 
same reply. She even tried a slop-shop, but it was 
full, and her pale face was against her. Her long ill- 
ness had lost her many patrons, and if one steps out 
from the ranks of needle-women it is very hard to 
press in again, so crowded are they, and so desperate 
the need of money. 

One hope remained, and, though the way was long, 
and a foggy drizzle had set, she minded neither dis- 
tance nor the chilly rain, but hurried away with anx- 
ious thoughts still dogging her steps. Across a long 
bridge, through muddy roads and up a stately avenue 
she went, pausing, at last, spent and breathless, at an- 
other door. 

A servant with a wedding-favor in his button-hole 


opened to her, and, while he went to deliver her urgent 


message, she peered in wistfully from the dreary world 
without, catching glimpses of home-love and happi- 
ness that made her heart ache for very pity of its own 
loneliness. 

A wedding was evidently afoot, for hall and staircase 
blazed with light and bloomed with flowers. Smiling 
men and maids ran to and fro; opening doors showed 
tables beautiful with bridal whitt and silver; savory 
odors filled the air; gay voices echoed above and be- 
low; and once she caught a brief glance at the bonnie 
bride, standing with her father’s arm about her, while 
her mother gave some last loving touch to her array; 
and a group of yeung sisters with April faces clustered 
round her. 

The pretty picture vanished all too soon; the man 
returned with a hurried ‘‘ No” for answer, and Christie 
went out into the deepening twilight with a strange 
sense of desperation at her heart. It was not the re- 
fusal, not the fear of want, nor the reaction of over- 
taxed nerves alone; it was the sharpness of the con- 
trast between that other woman's fate and her own 
that made her wring her hands together, and cry out, 
bitterly : 

“Oh, it isn’t fair, it isn’t right that she should have 
so much and I so little! What have I ever done to be 
so desolate and miserable, and never to find any 
happiness however hard I try to do what seems my 
duty?” 

There was no answer, and she went slowly down the 
long avenue, feeling that there was no cause for hurry 
now, and even night and rain and wind were. better 
than her lonely room or Mrs. Flint’s complaints. Afar 
off the city lights shone faintly through the fog, like 
pale lamps seen in dreams; the damp air cooled her 
feverish cheeks; the road was dark and still, and she 
longed to lie down and rest among the sodden leaves. 

When she reached the bridge she saw the draw was up, 
and « spectral ship was slowly passing through. With 
no desire to mingle in the crowd that waited on either 
side, she paused, and, leaning on the railing, let her 
thoughts wander where they would. As she stood 
there the heavy air seemed to clog her breath and 
wrap her in its chilly arms. She felt as if the springs 
of life were running down, and presently would stop; 
for, even when the old question, ‘What shall I do?” 
came haunting her, she no longer cared even to try to 
answer it, and had no feeling but one of utter weari- 
ness. She tried to shake off the strange mood that was 
stealing over her, but spent body and spent brain were 
not strong enough to obey her will, and, in spite of her 
efforts to control it, the impulse that had seized her 
grew more intense each moment. | 

“Why should I work and suffer any longer for my- 





self alone?” she thought; “why wear out my life 
struggling for the bread I have no heart to eat? Iam 
not wise enough to find my place, nor patient enough 
to wait until it comes to me. Better give up trying, 
and leave room for those who have something to live 
for.” 

Many a stronger soul has known a dark hour when 
the importunate wish has risen that it were possible 
and right to lay down the burdens that oppress, the 
perplexities that harrass, and hasten the coming of 
the long sleep that needs no lullaby. Such an hour 
was this to Christie, for, as she stood there, that sor- 
rowful bewilderment which we call despair came 
over her, and ruled her with a power she could not 
resist. 

A flight of steps clése by led to a lumber wharf, and, 
scarcely knowing why, she went down there, with a 
vague desire to sit still somewhere, and think her way 
out of the mist that seemed to obscure her mind. A 
single tall lamp shone at the farther end of the plat- 
form, and presently she found herself leaning her hot 
forehead against the iron pillar; while she watched 
with curious interest the black water rolling sluggishly 
below. 

She knew it was no place for her, yet no one waited 
for her, no one would care if she staid forever, and, 
yielding to the perilous fascination that drew her 
there, she lingered with a heavy throbbing in her tem- 
ples, and a troop of wild fancies whirling through her 
brain. Something white swept by below—only a broken 
oar—but she began to wonder how a human body 
would look floating through the night. It was an awe- 
some fancy, but it took possession of her, and, as it 
grew, her eyes dilated, her breath came fast, and her 
lips fell apart, for she seemed to see the phantom 
she had cohjured up, and it wore the likeness of her- 
self. 

With an ominous chill creeping through her blood, 
and a growing tumult in her mind, she thought, * {£ 
must go,”’ but still stood motionless, leaning over the 
wide gulf, eager to see where that dead thing would 
pass away. So plainly did sho see it, so peaceful was 
the white face, so full of rest the folded hands, 
so strangely like, and yet unlike, herself, that she 
seemed to lose her identity, and wondered which was 
she real and which the imaginary Christie. Lower 
and lower she bent; looser and looser grew her hold 
upon the pillar; faster and faster beat the pulses in 
her temples, and the rush of some blind impulse was 
swiftly coming on, when a hand seized and caught her - 
back. 

For an instant everything grew black before her eyes, 
and the earth seemed to slip away from underneath 
her feet. Then she was herself again, and found that 
she was sitting on a pile of lumber, with her head un- 
covered, and a woman’s arm about her. 

“Was I going to drown myself?” she asked, slowly, 
witha fancy that she had been dreaming frightfully 
and some one had wakened her. 

“You were most gone; but I came in time, thank 
God! O Christie! don’t you know me?” 

Ab! no fear of that; for with one bewildered look, 
one glad cry of recognition, Christie found her friend 
again, and was gathered close to Rachel's heart. 


(To be continued.) 





LOUIS HARMS’S MISSION-FIELD. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


O* the south-western coast of Africa, between 
Port Natal and Cape Corrientes, in a climate 
unsurpassed for salubrity, and on soil unequalled 
through the Cape Colony country for fertility, there 
is a tract of landsettled by Germans. It is large, ex- 
tending inland more than two hundred miles, and 
bounded north and south by 20 and 22 degrees south 
latitude. Within its boundaries there are 90,000 souls, 
Germans, natives, and half-breeds, dwelling in twenty- 
two villages, and on twelve hundred and odd plan- 
tations. It isa Christian colony in the apostolic sense 
of the words. There are church buildings, school- 
houses, Sunday-schools, and missionary societies, print- 
ing-presses and newspapers, factories and workshops, 
roads and vehicles, cultivated farms and mills, and alt 
other products of civilization—saving railroads aad 
telegraph lines—in proportion to the population prob- 
ably equal to Massachusetts or Rhode Island. The na- 
tive residents are professing Christians. Throughout 
all that vast unexplored region north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn, which our maps leave a dreary blank from 
the mouth of the Zambezi river way across to Wal- 
visch bay, there are to be found trails of these mission- 
aries in every direction. With farming implements and 
the Bible as their tools, and the love of God and Ger- 
man sturdiness as motive powers, they have dotted the 
solitary places—sparsely, indeed, but surely—with green 
fields and palm-leaf huts, school enclosures and rude 
chapels. With Luther’s motto on their lips and in their 
muscles, Well prayed is more than half done, there bas 
been a work achieved for the world’s good and Christ's 
glory by these earnest German peasants, without noise 
and almost obscurely, ever plodding forwards, 
“Making no haste, 
Taking no rest," 

that both for example and encouragement is worth a 
brief history. 

The village of Hermannsbugg stands in the midst of 
Ltineburger Heath, on that dull level of thin grassand 
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unfurrowed soil over which runs the railway from Han- 
over to Harburg. It consists of pretty cottages stand- 
ing within gardens, a spire-ornamented church, a strag- 
gling street, and a walk, sheltered by fine trees on both 
sides the sluggish Orvze. There are seen in it neither 
beggars nor loungers, slatternly women nor ragged 
children. The inhabitants are of almost pure Saxon 
descent with Saxon characteristics—sturdiness, inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. The country about is peo- 
pled by yeomen, living in scattered hamlets. Twenty- 
five years ago, in 1848, the old church-father died, and 
his son, Louis Harms, succeeded to the cure. A single 
stroke from his own hand paints his character. ‘I 
am a Lilneburger, body and soul, and there is not a 
country in the world that I would put before Liinen- 
burger Heath; and next to being a Ltineburger I am 
a Hermannsburger, and I hold that Hermansburg is 
the best and prettiest village in the world.” 

Pastor Harms recognized his first duty to bein his own 
parish. In prayer, preaching and visiting he labored so 
earnestly that within five years there was not a beggar 
or blasphemer or drunkard on the Heath, not a family 
in which there was not morning and evening wor- 
ship; not an adult that was not a communicant; and 
not a quarrel between any two or more of the 11,000 
members of his church. By-and-by somebody sug- 
gested a mission to the heathen, and twelve men offer- 
ed to go. The pastor set apart a house for their in- 
struction after work hours, and trained them four 
years. ‘Be diligent,’’ were his constant words: 
‘* Well prayed is more than half done. Therefore pray 
diligently in your ownrooms, daily, daily, for the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Before the four years had expired two sailors from 
Bremen joined the class, and then South Africa was se- 
lected as their destination, and then, since the praying 
man must not sit with his hands in his pocket, Pastor 
Harms began to look about for help. ‘I knocked 
diligently on the dear God in prayer: I sought among 
the shipping agents, but came no speed; and I turned 
to Bishop Gobat, in Jerusalem, but no answer: and then 
I wrote to Krapf, in Bombay, but the letter was lost.”’ 
One of the sailors said: “‘ Why not build aship?” The 
proposal was good, but from whence was to come the 
money? Pastor Harms was troubled. Said the sailor: 
““When I was shipwrecked once, and began to pray to 
the Virgin, a comradesaid: ‘ That won't answer: pray to 
Christ: straight forward makes the best runner.’"* The 
word fell on the good man’s soul. ‘ Yes,’’ replied he: 
“it is so, ‘straight forward makes the best runner.’ "’ He 
retired to his room, laid the matter before the Lord, 
and as he rose from his knees at midnight he said, 
with a voice that almost startled him, ‘‘ Forward now, 
in God's name.” 

The ship was built, and one bright autumn day, in 
1853, the good man, and hundredsof his flock, started off 
for Harburg to set the Candace on her voyage. For 
a whole yearit had been a busy time at Hermanns- 
burg, smiths, tailors, carpenters, shoemakers and coop- 
ers, working for ‘our ship.”* Mothers and daughters knit- 
ted, sweethearts span, farmers brought in grain, orch- 
ards were stripped, poultry multiplied to the propor- 
tions of a fair, and nobody without necessity would 
buy new clothing. At the previous Christmas the very 
Heath was stripped of besoms for the trees, and every 
bough in every cottage was laden with fruit for the mis- 
sion. A Christmas tree, too, was planted, to be on board 
ship when she should cross the line. 

The missionaries—there were but eight now and the 
two sailors—had passed their examination before the 
Consistory, and been ordained. One was a tailor, two 
were smiths, and three laborers, one other a butcher, 
and the eighth a dyer. The good ship was manned 
and ladened, the cargo taken in, the time for leave- 
taking at Hermannsburg come. Services were held in the 
open air, so great was the throng from all the hamlets 
on Liineburger Heath. A sermon was preached, conse- 
crating prayer made, farewells said, and then the 
young missionaries, hand in hand, sung their parting 
hymn. Thereis no such psalm in tbe world as Luther's 
Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott, and when sung in four 
parts, at a firm marching step, there is nothing so 
arousing. It was sublime, seeing those sturdy men 
setting their faces towards the savages of Africa, and 
flinging back out of brave hearts their heroic music. 

Arrived at Harburg, the long line of country-folks 
filing through the streets making for the harbor, took 
the people by surprise. At the docks, however, every- 
body knew of the mission of the Candace, and all the 
shipping was dressed in flags. As thesteam-tug, with 
pastor and people on board, puts out for the ship, boats 
are descried in every direction making for the Can- 
dace. On board the decks are crowded and the rig- 
ging filled. A sermon is preached, prayers made, and 
the last charge of the beloved pastor given. He insisted 
on prayer, “Begin all your work with prayer! when 
the storm rises, pray: when the billows dash remorse- 
lessly against the ship, pray: when sin comes, pray: 
and when the devil tempts you, pray: so long as you 
pray it will go well with you, body and soul.” 

We have dwelt long upon this origin of one of the 
most peculiar and most successful foreign missions in the 
world, because it isin allits partsso thoroughly Ger- 
man. Everything was successful on the voyage. The 
Christmas fir tree, indeed, proved a failure and had 
to be thrown overboard, but the sailors made a substi- 
tute, and it was hung with wax-lights, Bible-pictures, 
toys and every thing stowed away by the dear Ltine- 
bergers for Weihnacht. The missionaries and sailors 
and officers were all as one. They had their singing 





and great blowing of trumpets out over the ocean, and 
their Bible-reading and prayer-gathering as if they had 
been at home. In eighty days the Candice reached 
Natal, and there we will leave our work-missionaries 
coasting towards Madagascar, on their way to the Gal- 
las. 

It is impossible to give here any history of how this 
great mission went on. There were troubles and disap- 
pointments, but no failures. The Germans do not fails 
When the first brood had gone and Pastor Harms’ 
nest was empty, another came. In 1856,on a lovely 
spring day, the Candace sailed for her second African 
voyage. This time she took out not only a large com- 
pany of missionary colonists, but four brides for four 
of the pioneers. There were the usual busy days, and 
the church farewells, and the brave hero-psalm, and 
the services on the quarter-deck. This voyage, too, 
with the daily prayer at home following the progress 
of the ship, was also successful. In the autumn of 
1857, the Candace was ready again. She was crowded 
to excess this time—for Louis Harms’s mission began 
to be known, and the King and Queen of Hanover 
asked to be enrolled among its patrons. 

The condition of this remarkable mission may be 
found in the last June and July numbers of the Miss- 
ion blatt. There is anannual Hermansburg mission- 
ary festival held every June. It attracts poor and 
rich, heterodox and orthodox. On the first morning 
all is hushed till the great bell rings. Itisthe prayer 
hour. A thousand hearts are beating to the refrain, 
Verleih uns Friedenquadiglich, sung in undertones. 
But when the clear peals of the ** worship-caller " ring 
out upon the air, then from the hill-top overlooking 
the town are heard the bursts of triumph from the 
mission-students’ trumpets, and from the open doors 
and windowsof every house echoes of morning psalins. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





MARCH. 
BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
iE 0! warrior month, my Martius, hail! 
With battling breeze and clarion cali 
Thou rushest over hill and vale. 
Before thee kneels the glowing year; 
Behind, thy glittering hosts appear. 


To rescue earth from icy thrall 
Thou comest, noblest month of all! 


Dear bustling March, my Frilhling, come! 
First month to-day, as first of old. 
Thine the fresh song and wakened hum, 
Thine the glad rill’s recovered flow, 
And thine the stir the sod below. 
Thy rap and tap and summons boid 
Startle the earth from slumber’s hold. 


O month content! my heart to thee! 
No clamor now, no sudden throe— 
The earth is roused; her soul is free. 
How calm art thou, thy victory won! 
How restful, that thy work is done! 
Good March, a lesson thou dost give: 
Who'd peaceful die must bravely live. 





ROMAN AND AMERICAN CIVILIZ4A- 
TION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., | 
January 14, 1873. 5 
EARLY a century ago the Franciscan Fathers 
+N established a line of missions on the Pacific 
Coast. With admirable judgmeut and a keen eye 
to business they selected the richest valleys, sheltered 
from the winds by mountain ranges and watered 
with running streams. In such spots, beautiful for 
situation, charmed with a climate so kind and genial, 
that to sleep and live beneath the open heavens was 
pleasant, these devoted Fatbers commenced their la- 
bors. The simple minded natives literally flocked to 
the standard of the Cross, and their spiritual advisers 
turned their zeal to good practical account. They 
erected a succession of mission buildings from San Diego 
to San Francisco, which, in quaint and solid architec- 
ture and magnificence of proportion, fill the beholder 
of to-day with wonder. These buildings still remain, 
for they were built with careand almost infinite toil. 
But where are the thousands of swarthy converts who, 
inspired by the new faith, so zealously cut the blocks 
of stone from the mountains, dragged them to the 
chosen spots, whose united strength, with none save the 
rudest mechanical appliances, raised them up—each to 
its appropriate place;—whose hands so skillfully 
shaped cornice and graceful arch, laid the broad roof 
and heaved up the lofty towers? Where are the 
worshipers who, morning and evening, in these sweet 
retreats went up to the temples which their own hands 
had made, and sung and prayed and told their sins? 
Where are the industries and arts and culture and the 
increasing vitality resulting from the coming in of this 
new civilization and Christianity? It is the old story. 
Whenever the hand of civilization has touched one of 
the aboriginal tribes of this Continent, it bas been the 
touch of death. No more surely do New England 
forests shake off their burden of leaves before the 
frosts and storms of autumn, than these native tribes 
are stripped of their strength, and lost from sight 
before the swelling tide of civilization. 
In a pleasant valley beside the sea, lies Santa Barbara 
—the pearl city of the Pacific. A sharp range of 
mountains, over whose wrinkled sides, and in whose 








mysterious cafions the lights and shadows continually 
play, stands on the north and west. Even in mid- 
winter, often for weeks in succession, the brightest 
sunshine kisses the fairest earth, green with springing 
grasses, and brilliant with thousands of wild flowers; 
the air is soft and balmy as when the first June roses 
bloom at the east. 

Here is the site ef one of tie more promiucnt mi 
sions of the Franciscan Fathers. On a commanding 
eminence fronting the sga, but two mites distant, stunds 
ahuge pile of masonry. A hundred thousand dollar t« 
day would scarce build its like, with all its appoin - 
ments of aqueducts, reservoirs, and gardens, <A f 
priests still stroll idly about the premises, clad in their 
long gray gowns, care for the ill-kept gardens, an? 
chant their Latin prayers. Twice a day the bells trons 
the old towers send forth their call, and only a fe 
wretched Spanish women respond, It is no missions 
innameand history. What once must have been 
scene, an active, aggressive life, is now silent and dead 
What was oncea vital power, restraining and constiin- 
ing men, is now simply a grand old monument, mark! 
the spot where its influence was felt. Aside from 
sacredness, how grand must this temple bave appeared 
to the simple worshipers; how beautiful the pictures 
and images; how novel every form, and pomp, an 
circumstance of the new faith. Amd when temple 
and image and shrine were consecrated and blessed by 
the touch of holy menas by the touch of God, what 
emotions of sacred respect and reverence must bave 
mingled with their wonder. The machinery by which 
this wonderful transformation was wrought remains 
—an old gloomy temple, a tinselled shrine, a few time- 
stained pictures and images—a dead body—the life and 
soul departed. We tell the whole story when we say 
here it was. An old gloomy temple, half « score of 
inert Fathers, an extinct raee, a few Spanish women 
as worshipers, are all Rome can show as religious 
fruits for a century of mission labor. An old gloomy 
temple, broken acqueducts, crumbling reservoirs, a 
neglected orcharé, a weed-grown garden, and 
buried race, are all Rome can show as the fruits of 
civilization for her century of mission labor in 
paradise of soil and climate. ; 

But on the ruins of this failure there rises the bright 
hope and clear expectation of better things. The 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race, enriched by east- 
ern experience and culture, is here, and it brings with 
it a religion based on the life and teachings of Christ. 
The signs of the times are that this beautiful land was 
not created to lie sad and solitary like the desert, but to 
be filled with the best of the strongest race, and to 
become the home ofan advanced civilization, and a 
reasonable and reasoning Christianity. Here are build- 
ings for public schools and colleges, for the adminis- 
tration of law and justice, and for popular education 
and amusement, already pushed further in advance of 
the public needs than can be found in almost any 
eastern town of its population. The people are fully 
alive to the requirements of a growing community, and 
strive to meet them at every point. Private residences, 
built and being built, compare favorably in beauty of 
design and architectural skill, with those in the suburbs 
of eastern cities. It isin fact a better portion of At- 
lantic civilization—of energy and activity and refine- 
ment and taste—transplanted to the Pacific Coast. And 
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here, where Roman civilization, either by reason of a * 


fundamental error in theory and practice, which failed 
to recognize the full rights and capabilities of man by 
reason of an inherent destiny in the race, stranded, 
leaving no signs of a self-existent commonwealth or of 
ameliorated life, the new civilization, recognizing in its 
full extent the principle that every man is his own 
master, and without compromising his dignity or re- 
spectability, may at any time become his own servant, 
that earnest endeavor is the key to success, will raise 
the aspirations of men towards a higher plane of life 
and make it attainable. 

Think, too, that all this materiai energy and Life ia to 
be infused with much of the spirit of the Master : 
that all these charming seats by the sea—the homes of 
a lost race—so much like old Palestine in soil, climate 
and productions and natural scenery, are already, or 
soon shail be, taken possession of in the name of Christ; 
and the indications are that as the transplanting brings 
new vigor and activity to education and the various 
industries and arts of life, so itis bringing a not less 
spiritual but more practical and progressive Christi- 
anity. 

Here are four evangelical churches, self-supporting, 
nearly free from debt, active working organizations. 
Their church edicfies are models of simple and chaste 
architecture, neat and commodious, adapted to the 
purposes for which they were designed—the assembling 
of the people for the worship of God, 

Doubtless there is less of theologic thinking and 
doctrinal preaching than in the east; more range and 
freedom of religious thought; less distinction in 
everyday life between minister and people, but no less 
earnest desire to teach and to learn the truth and to 
make its jnfluence aggressive upon all hearts. 
There is less denominational feeling and controversy, 
and more harmonious and cheerful effort in the com- 
mon cause. This bas been especially observed in the 
week of prayer just passed. The Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and Congregational churches, with their pastors, 
have held union meetings upon every night of the 
week. These meetings have been full 6f earnest serious- 
ness and animation, without a single note of discord or 
a single infelicitous expresion which would lead a 
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stranger to remark upon the denominational prefer- 
ences of any speaker—clergyman or layman. 

The clergymen of the city are in the prime of life. 
They are educated and thoughtful men, but not se- 
eluded, and striving to meet the wants of citizens and 
strangers. They have something of that practical wis- 
dom which cannot be learned in the study, but must 
ie caught by daily contact with the experiences of life. 
As they believe in the Fatherhood of God and the Hu- 
manity of Christ, so they believe in the manhood of all 
fis children, and that, however fallen, and wherever 
wandering, the power of the Gospel through the efforts 
ef Christian men shall reach and reclaim them. 

With such fair beginnings of material prosperity and 
spiritual growth, with a steadily increasing stream of 
eastern immigration flowing hither, with a soil only 
tested to prove its almost inexhaustible fertility, with 
a climate which brings health to the invalid and in- 
tigoration and energy to the strong, with a natural 
seenery beautiful and so varied that the same glance 
takes in mountains and ocean and the blue islands 
eyond, what shall the opening future disclose? Shall 
the bright hopes and cherished expectations ‘of this 
tariving community be realized, or shall history rccord 
a second and greater failure? 

Shall the sailor, fifty or ahundred years hence, as he 
runs between the islands and the mainland, and 
swings full in the face of the city, behold no signs of 
active life, and hear no sounds of busy commerce in its 
streets, and along its wharves; shall he see seats of 
warning deserted and going to decay, like yonder 
widowed Roman temple; churches pointing their 
spires towards the blue sky and bathed in the soft 
sunlight of an eternal summer, but no enthusiastic and 
devout worshippers? 
faith alike turn from such a picture. The American- 
ized Anglo-Saxon brain and the Christianized Anglo- 
Saxon heart, both forbid it. CUAL. 





LONG-SUFFERING OF 


H. ZIMMERMAN. 


GOD. 
BY THE REV. €. 


THE 

Sx , and consequently disorder and misery are 

in the world. Everywhere humanity is strug- 
gling and groaning under its burden of guilt and woe. 
God beholds it all, and he suffers in beholding it, be- 
cause it is his nature always to sympathize with all in 
distress; and that, too, without respect to the cause of 
their misery. God’s sympathetic suffering for sinners 
results from his love forthem. We have unmistak- 
able evidence of his love and of his suffering in his 
agonies on the cross. Did God die? No. But he 
tasted death for every man; which bas no meaning at 
Ml unless it be that the divine nature suffered. 

But it is claimed that the assertion that God can suf- 
fer argues imperfection in his character, and there- 
fore undeifies him. This was the position of the Nicene 
Fathers; and has been held and defended by their fol- 
lowers ever since. It is certainly amazing that men 
could promulgate such a dogma as a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture; for the Bible nowhere says that God cannot suf- 
fer. On the contrary, it asserts in every variety of ex- 
pression that he can and does. The very constitution 
of mind provesit. Forif God has an affectional nature 
at all, if he can love, if he can pity, if he can sympa- 
thize, then he can also grieve and suffer. 

The statement that God can suffer does not imply an 

imperfection in the divine character. It simply asserts 
a defect in his happiness. Such a defect we admit; 
and are glad to admit that by his sympathy with the 
misery Of his immortal child, his own blessedness is 
impaired. Buta defect in God’s happiness, for such a 
~ause, is no evidence of imperfection in his character. 
It argues greater excellence in a man to have a sympa- 
thy that leads to personal sacrifice, and sharing the 
sorrows of others in order to alleviate them. Shall we 
divest God of that which is the best fruit of the culture 
of his own spirit in the hearts of men? No. God's 
sympathetic suffering for those in distress, instead 
being an imperfection, gives additional lustre to his 
character. 

But how long will the long-suffering of God last? If 
it be the result of his love and sympathy for humanity 
in distress, then there can be no valid reason assigned 
for believing it will ever cease, while suffering con- 
tinues. Yet the traditional and common belief is that 
God's suffering for sinners lasts only through the pro- 
bation of this life, that it will there be exhausted, and 
he will have no sympathy for sinners while they are 
enduring the dreadful woes of future punishment. 
The * ethical nature” of God is such that there will not 
be a ripple of disturbance in his infinite blessedness, in 
the ever present view of the interminable woes of mil- 
lions of hisown offspring! His “ ethical nature” being 
satisfied, and divine justice being vindicated, he is not 
a whit the less happy, not in the least degree unhappy, 
though “the smoke of torment is perpetually rolling 
up in the presence of the Omnipresent!""* Can any- 
thing be more revolting or more false? It is directly 
opposed to the declaration of God’s Word, that “his 
mercy endureth forever.” It is contrary to the whole 
spirit and teaching of the Gospel; which inculcates a 
fellowship with the sufferings of others; commanding 
us to “ weep with those that weep,’ and “ bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.”’ 
It is contrary to the revealed character of God, whose 
very nature is to pity, not abortively, but with an 
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active, curative, efficient sympathy, all suffering when- 
ever or wherever in time or eternity, he perceives it. 
To suppose that God can see his own offspring suffer- 
img at any period of their existence, and not be moved 
with compassion to rescue them, is to divest him of 
that very element of his character by which he holds 
sway over human hearts. 

The divine suffering in the life and death of the God- 
man, Jesus Christ, is not to be regarded as comprehen- 
sive of all God's suffering for men; but rather as a 
brief manifestation of a disposition tosympathize with 
and save the suffering, which is a part of the eternal 
nature of God; and which must therefore be as endur- 
ing in its healing efforts as suffering itself. ‘ He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows,” not only on 
the cross, but through all the past, since grief and sor- 
row began. And since God’s nature is unchangeable, 
“the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” he will 
continue to bear the griefs of others so long as grief 
shall last. This is God's long-suffering. 





LEAUW AND RACHEL. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWF. 


‘TN the earlier portions of the Old Testament we 

have, very curiously, the history of the deliberate 
formation of an influential race to whom was given a 
most important mission in the world's history. The 
principle of selection, much talked of now in science, is 
the principle which appears in the patriarchal history 
as operating under a direct divine guidance. From the 
calling of Abraham there seems to have been this con- 
tinued watchfulness in selecting the party through 
whom the chosen race was to be continued. Every mar- 
riage thus far is divinely appointed and guided. While 
the fatherly providence and care is not removed from 
the rejected ones, still the greatest care is exercised to 
separate from them the chosen. These chosen are not, 
apparently, selected so much for moral excellence in 
themselves considered, as for excellence in relation to 
stock. The peaceable, domestic, prudent, and con- 
servative elements are uniformly chosen, in preference 
to the warlike and violent spirit of the age. The mar- 
riage of Isaac and Rebekah was more like the type of a 
Christian marriage than any other on record. No other 
wife shared place in the heart and home, and even to 
old age Isaac knew no other than the bride of his 
youth. 

From this union sprang twin boys, in whom, as is 
often the case, there was a remarkable difference. The 
physical energy and fire all seemed to go to one, the 
gentler and more quiet traits to the other. Esau was 
the wild huntsman, the ranger of the mountains; de- 
lighting in force—precisely adapted to become chief of 
a predatory tribe. Jacob, the patient, the prudent, the 
submissive, was the home child, the darling of the 
mother. 

Now, with every coustitutional excellency and vir- 
tue is inevitably connected, in our imperfect humanity, 
the liability of a fault. The peace-loving and prudent, 
averse to strife, are liable to sins of artifice and decep- 
tion, as stronger natures are to force and violence. 
Probably in the calm eye of Him who sees things just 
as they are, the one kind of fault is no worse than the 
other. At all events, the sacred narrative is like a 
daguerreotype of character; it reflects every trait and 
every imperfection without a comment. The mildand 
dreamy Isaac undertakes to practise the same artifice 
to save his wife from a rapacious king, that his father 
used before him, saying she is “my sister,” and the 
same evil consequence ensues. The lesson of artifice 
once taught in the family, the evil spreads. Rebekah, 
when Isaac is old and doting, commands Jacob to per- 
sonate his older brother, and thus gain the patriarchal 
blessing, which in those days had the force of a last will 
and testament in our times. 

Yet, through all the faults and errors of the mere 
human actors runs the thread of a divine guidance. Be- 
fore his birth it was predicted that Jacob should be the 
chosen head of the forming nation, and by his mother’s 
artifice, and his own participation in it, that prediction 
is fulfilled. Yet the natural punishment of the action 
follows. Esau is alienated, and meditates murder in 
his heart; and Jacob, though the mother’s darling, is 
driven out from his home a hunted fugitive. 

He starts ov foot to find his way to Padan-Aram, to 
his father’s kindred, there to seek and meet and woo 
the wife appointed for him. It is here that the history 
of the patriarch Jacob becomes immediately helpful 
und useful to all men in allages. And its usefulness 
consists in just this, that Jacob at this time in his lifé 





Was no saint or hero; not a person distinguished either | 


by intellect or by high moral attainment, but simply 
such araw unformed lad as life is constantly casting 
adrift from the shelter of homes. 


He is no better and no worse than the multitude of | 


boys, partly good and partly bad, who, for one reason 
or another, are forced to leave the mothers and their 
fathers, to take their staff in hand, and start out on the 
great life-journey alone. 

He had been religiously brought up; he knew that 
his father and his mother had a God—the Invisible God 
of Abraham and Isaac; but, then, other gods and lords 
many were worshipped in the tribes around him, and 
how did he know, after all, which was the right one? 

Well, then, he wanders on over the wide, lonesome 
Syrian plains till dark night comes on, and then he 
finds himself all alone, an atom in the great silent cre- 
ation, Alone a3 many a sailor-boy has found himself 








on the deck of his ship, or hunter in the deep recesses 
of the forest. The desolate lad gathers a heap of stones 
for a pillow, and lies down to sleep. Nothing more 
sorrowfully helpless than this picture—the representa- 
tive picture of many a mother’s boy to day—and in all 
days. 

We are not told that he even prayed or commended 
his soul to God. Weare told distinctly that he did not 
even remember that God was in that place. He lies 
down, helpless and desolate, on his cold stone pillow, 
and sinks, overcome with fatigue, to prayerless shum- 
ber. 

And now in his dreams a glorious light appears: a 
bright path opens upward to the skies—angels ure pass- 
ing te and fro upon it, and above, in mild benignity, 
stands a visible form, and says: 

“Lam the LorpGod of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will 
I give it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the 
dust of the earth; and thou shait spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the 
south: and in thee and in thy seed shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed. 

“ And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in 
all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee 
again unto this land; for I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of. 

“And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, 
Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not. — 

* And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of Ged, and 
this is the gate of heaven. 

‘And Jacob arose up early in the morning, and took 
the stone that he had put for his pillows, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. 

“And Jaceb vowed a vow, saying, If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put. on, so 
that 1 come again to my father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lorp be my God: And this stone, which 1 
have set for a pillar shall be God's house: and of all 
that Thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.” 

In one night how much is born in that soul? The 
sentiment of reverence, divine awe—a conviction of 
the reality of God and an invisible world—and the be- 
ginning of that great experiment by which man learns 
practically that God is his Father. 

For, in the outset, every human being’s experiment 
of God must be just of this sort!’ Have I a Father in 
heaven? Does he care for me? Will he help me? 
Questions that each man can only answer as Jacob did, 
by casting himself upon God in a matter-of-fact, prac- 
tical way about the exigencies of this present life. 

And this history is the more valuable because it takes 
man in his earlier stages of imperfection. We are apt 
to feel asif it might besafe for Paul, or Isaiah, or other 
great saints to expect God to befriend them; but here 
is a poor untaught shepherd boy, who was not religious, 
who avows that he had up to that time no sense of 
God, and yet between him and heaven thete is a path- 
way, and about him in his loneliness are ministering 
spirits; and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is 
ready to become his friend. 

In this sense, this night dream, this gracious promise 

of God to Jacob, are not merely for him, but for all 
erring, helpless, suffering sons of men. In the Fatherly 
God thus revealed to the patriarch, we see the first 
fruits of the promise that through him all nations 
should be blessed. 
- And now the next step of the drama shows us a sy!- 
van scene of simplicity. About the old well in Haran 
shepherds are waiting with their flocks when the strip- 
ling approaches: 

* And Jacob said unto them, My brethren, whence 
be ye? And they said, Of Haran are we. And he said 
unto them, Know ye Laban the son of Nahor? And 
they said, We know him. And he said unto them, 
Is he well? And they said, He is well: And, behold, 
Rachel his daughter cometh with the sheep. 

“And he said, Lo, it is yet high day, neither is it 
time that the cattle should be gathered together. Water 
ye the sheep, and go and feed them. And they said, 
We cannot, until all the- flocks be gathered together, 
and till they roll the stoue from the well's mouth; 
then we water the sheep. And while he yet spake 
with them Rachel came with her father’s sheep; for 
she kept them. 

* And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel, the 
daughter of Laban, his mother's brother, and the sheep 
of Laban, his mother’s brother, that Jacob went near, 
and rolled the stone from fhe well’s mouth, and 
watered the flock of Laban, his mother's brother. And 
Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept; 
and Jacob told Rachel that he was her fatber's 
brother, and that he was Rebekah’'s son: and she ran 
and told her father. And it came to pass, when La- 
ban heard the tidings of Jacob, his sister’s son, that 
he ran to meet him, and embraced him, and kissed 
him, and brought him to his house.” 

As in the story of Isaac, we have the bridegroom 
who is simply the submissive recipient of a wife at his 
father's hands; in that of Jacob, we have the story of 
love at first sight. The wanderer, exiled from home, 
gives up his beart at once to the keeping of his beauti- 
ful shepherdess cousin, and so, when the terms of ser- 
vice are fixed with the uncle, the story says: 

“And Laban had two daughters; the name of the 
elder was Leah, and the name of the younger was Ra 
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chael. Leah was tender-eyed; but Rachel was beauti- 
ful and well-favored. And Jacob loved Rachel, and 
said, I will serve thee seven years for Rachel thy 
younger daughter. 

“And Jacob served seven years for Rachael, and 
they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.”’ 

But when ‘the wedding comes, in the darkness and 
secresy of the night a false bride is imposed on the 
lover. And Jacob awoke, and behold it was Leah. 
Not the last man was he who awoke after the bridal to 
find his wife was not the woman he had taken her 
to be. 

But the beloved one is given as a second choice, and 
seven years more of service imposed as her pvice. 

The strifes, the heart-burnings, the bitterness be- 
tween the sisters is artlessly told. The ardent desire of 
motherhood that inspired the women of those days is 
someghing strangely at variance with the selfish, un- 
manly spirit of modern times, which regards children 
only as an encumbrance and a burden. The motherly 
desire and motherly spirit gives a certain dignity to 
these women of primitive ages, wanting to those of 
modern times. 

Twenty-one years elapse, and Jacob, a man of sub- 
stance, father of a family of twelve children, with 
flocks and herds to form a numerous caravan, leaves 
the service of his hard master to go buck to his father. 

The story shows the same traits in the man as in the 
lad. He is the gentle, affectionate, prudent, kindly, 
care-taking, family man, faithful in duty, and evading 
oppression by quiet skill rather than meeting it by ac- 
tive opposition. He has become rich, in spite of every 
effort of an aggressive master to prevent it. 

When leaving Laban’s service, he thus appeals to 
him: 

“These twenty years have I been with thee: thy ewes 
and thy she-goats have not cast their young, and the 
rams of thy flock have I not eaten. That which was 
torn of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss 
of it. Thus was I: in the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night, and my sleep departed from 
mine eyes. Thus have [ been twenty years in thy 
house. I served thee fourteen years for thy two 
daughters, and six years for thy cattle; and thou hast 
changed my wages ten times. 

“Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, 
and the fear of Isaac, had been with me, surely thou 
hadst sent me away now empty. God hath seen my 
affliction and the labor of my hands, and rebuked thee 
yesternight.” 

To the .last of the history of Jacob we see the same 
man, gentle, patient, faithful somewhat despondent, 
wrapped up in family ties and cares, and needing at 
every step to lean on a superior power. And the Father 
on whom he seeks to lean is never wanting to-him, as 
he will nevegs be to any of us, however weak, or faulty, 
or blind, if we will only seek him as Jacob did. 

As the caravan nears home, news is brought that 
Esau, with an army of horsemen, is galloping to meet 
him 


Then fays the record: “Jacob was greatly afraid 
and distressed: and Jacob said, O, God of my father 
Abraham, the God of my father Isaac, the Lord which 
saidst unto me, Return unto thy country and to thy 
kindred, and I will deal well with thee: I am not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the 
truth which thou hast shewed unto thy servant: for 
with my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands. Deliver me, I pray thee, from 
the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau; for 
I fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and 
the mother with the children. And thou saidst, I will 
surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude.” 

The prayer is not in vain. 

That night a mysterious stranger meets Jacob in the 
twilight shadows of morning. He seeks to detain him; 
but, as afterwards, when the disciples met an unknown 
Friend on the way to Emmaus, he made as though he 
would go farther. So now this stranger struggles in 
the embrace of the patriarch. Who, then, is this ?—is 
it the Divine One? The thought thrills through the 
soul as Jacob strives to detain him. 

There is something wildly poetic in the legend. 

“And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. 
And he said, I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me. 

“ And he said unto him, What is thy name? And he 
said, Jacob. 

“And he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast prevailed. 

And Jacob asked him: “Tell me,I pray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore dost thou ask after 
my name? And he blessed him there. 

“ And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel, for 
he said, I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.” 

God’s love to man, the power of man's weakness and 
sorrow over the Father-heart, weak only through 
tenderness, was never more beautifully shown than in 
this sacred idyl. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the God of 
the weak, the faulty, the despondent, the defenseless— 
the Helper of the helpless—he is the God of this sacred 
.. Story; aad so long as man is erring, and consciously 

. weak—so longas he needs an. ever-present, and ever- 
loving Friend and Helper—so long will this story of 
Jacob be dear to the human heart. 





PUZZLED! 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


AM perplexed. I have always entertained the 

greatest admiration for Dr. Cuyler. I havealways 
accounted him orthodox in doctrine, biblical in belief, 
and acute in critical judgment, as well as candid to- 
ward all men of opposite faith. But an article pnb- 
lished in the Evangelist, for February 20, affords a 
puzzle which I have endeavored in vain to solve. 

The article is devoted to a criticism of Mr. Beecher’s 
speech at the Tyndall dinner, and the point of the cri- 
ticism is contained in the following paragraph: 

‘But what is that religion? My eloquent neighbor of Ply- 
mouth Church proceeded to tell Professor Tyndall that it was 
not the doctrines of the Church, nor the usages of the 
Church, any more than the farmer’s harvest is plows and 
harrows, hoes and spades. Having clearly enunciated 
the axiom that hoes are not harvests, Mr. Beecher pro- 
ceeds to say that the religion of God’s revelation is ‘Man- 
hood!’ Just that, and no more! All that our glorious 
Gospel reveals to us of divine hoiiness and man’s depravity, 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Redeemer of the 
world—all this, and everything else on the divine side of our 
holy religion, is ignored. The chief end of religion is to pro- 
duce ‘manhood!’ So declares the: most popular preacher on 
this continent. And so might Theodore Parker have said 
without the least scruple. For he, too, was an apostle of man- 
hood.” 

The question I want to ask of Dr. Cuyler is this: If 
the chief end of religion is not to produce manhood, 
what is its chief end? 

When I read this paragraph aloud to my wife—for we 
always read what Dr. Cuyler has to say in any of the 
religious papers which come to our house, and often 
borrow the Evangelist from our Presbyterian neighbor 
for no other other purpose than to get the benefit of 
his admirable contributions—it struck me that f had 
seen somewhere else than in any of Mr. Beecher’s writ- 
ings the declaration that the “chief end of religion is 
to produce manhood.” So, laying aside my paper, I 
took up my Bible, and, turning over Paul’s Epistles I 
came to this passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 

“And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 

some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 
_ Tread it over twice to my wife. We are plain foik, 
and do not pretend to understand the Greek, or to 
know what are glosses and interpolations and errone- 
ous readings. We have to take the English Bible at its 
face, and if we lose thereby some beauties, as Dr. Dul- 
lard says we do, we gain at all events freedom from a 
good many perplexing problems. But, in the light of 
Dr. Cuyler’s paragraph, we are greatly perplexed to 
know what this passage means. Because, to a plain, 
common reader of the English Bible it appears to mean 
that the object of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, teachers, the perfecting of saints, the upbuilding 
of the Church, all is to bring humanity into perfect 
manhood, unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ, which was just what, according to Dr. 
Cuyler, Mr. Beecher asserted it to be.» Dr. Cuyler says 
this is Theodore Parker’s doctrine. I am not very 
familiar with Theodore Parker's writings. I ask only 
for information—like Miss Dartle—was he Pauline in 
his theology ? : 

Then I turned back to the first chapter of Genesis. 
I find there that God made man originally in his own 
image, that, apparently, God’s idea of manhood was his 
own image in a finite and human being. Yet Dr. Cuy- 
ler tells us that the declaration that the chief end of 
religion is to produce this manhood, to restore this lost 
image of God, ignores *‘ the divine side of our boly re- 
ligion.”’ I am in trouble. Is there anything higher 
that we can set before ourselves than to come again 
into the divine image? Is there anything beyond this, 
and above this, and more divine than this? What is it? 
If religion is to do more for humanity than God did 
for it when he made man in his own image, what is 
that higher end, and how shall we attain it? 

I had always formed the impression that the object 
of the redemption of Jesus Christ was to restore what 
was lost by the fall. What was that? The gar- 
den of Eden? Fruits, and flowers, and green fields, 
and a beautiful river? Surely this was not the great 
loss. Was it not “manhood” that was lost? Is it not 
this which gives such a terrible significance to the word 
“lost” as it appears again and again throughout the 
Bible? What is the meaning of this wail of a ruined 
world? Is it merely that it has lost something; or is 
it that it is lost; that manhood itself, true, genuine di- 
vine manhood is lost? And for what was the law given 
to Moses, and the prophets to Israel, and Christ to the 
whole world, but to restore what was lost? Or is it to 
give something else and different? And if so, what is 
that something more than ‘“‘manhood” to be gained 
through Christ? I turn to my Bible again. And this 
is what I find Paul saying to Timothy: ‘‘ The end of the 
commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and 
of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.”’ Is this 
more than perfect manhood? I find him telling Titus 
that Jesus Christ gave himself for us “ that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.”’ Is this more 
than perfect manhood? And is this really the theology 
that. Theodore Parker preached? 

Wife and I got quite interested in our search. Dr. 
Cuyler has done us many a good service in his day; 





but none better than by this article, which sent us, 
liké the Bereans of old, to search the Scriptures to see 
whether these things were so. There must be, we 
thought, some plain and simple embodiment of duty, 
and life, and character in the New Testament. There 
must be some pattern, some object-teaching, so to 
speak, of what God would have us to be and to do, in 
consequence of our religion. We thought this is what we 
have always been taught hitherto, without the remot- 
est suspicion of heresy in the teaching, that all reli- 
gious duty was summed up in Christ’s words: ‘“* Follow 
me.” To bea “ follower of Christ” has been our high- 
est aspiration. This “ perfect man” has set his own 
perfect manhood before us, and has said (so at least we 
have always thought) that to be conformed in our 
lives to his life, and in our spirit to his spirit, was the 
end of all religion. And, looking far forward into the 
future, we have thought the highest dream of the hu- 
man soul would be realized when we awoke in his 
image and were like him, seeing him as indeed he is. 
Are we mistaken? Was not Christ “ perfect man’’? 
Is there any higher hope which can be offered to us 
than to attain to his perfect “manhood,” unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ?” 

One other question: Is it true that ‘‘ manhood” does 
not include “ the divine side of our holy religion?” Is 
any one truly a man, has any one attained true man- 
hood, who lives without God and without hope in the 
world? Isman a mere brute, whose horizon is time, 
and whose god is his belly; and is it the object of re- 
ligion to transform him into another order of creation, 
to convert the grub into the butterfly; or is it true 
that real manhood, perfect manhood, embraces the 
divine life—hope, faith, charity? Was the prodigal a 
true man when wasting his sub#tance in.riotous living, 
or feeding swine in the far country? Or did he then 
only return to true manhood when he “ came to him- 
self’’ and returned to his father? Christ asks what it 
profits a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul. Is he indeed a man, bas he real manhood, whe 


has lost his soul? 
AN INQUIRING FRIEND. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE CONSTANCY OF GOD'S LOVE. 
Frmay Eventna, Oct. 25, 1872. 


J igs are: two difficulties which practically 

resist our endeavors to carry with us the sense of 
a loving and sympathizing Saviour in our daily walk. 
One is a certain lack of imaginative reason. It isa 
comparative inability to fashion in our minds the 
thought, or the image, of a divine Being, and clothe it 
in such a way that it shall be something more to us 
than a mere vision, reverie, or dream. 

I think, however, that this is not the greatesf diffi- 
culty. The other is, the subtle heresy which infacts all 
our hearts, that the divine goodness and favor turn 
upon our moral condition in such a sense that a man 
with a sensitive conscience, once aroused to acute, and 
to perhaps even morbid feeling, is constantly putting 
his own experience between himself and God, and so 
hiding the face of the Saviour by a consciousness of his 
own self. This is a moral egotism of the most poison- 
ous and pernicious character. 

For example, one is tried; is oppressed in spirit; 
longs for relief; yearns to lay his burden upon God, 
and to feel that he cares, that he thinks, that he for- 
gives, that he loves, and that he receives. 

But then, there is a sense, at times, of insincerity. 
working out at last almost into hypocrisy. There isa 
sense of such an inward state that one says, “ Oh that I 
were better; that I could reconcile my feelings; that I 
could control them; that I could bring before 
God a more acceptable offering in my heart! But 
being so sinful, and sinful in such a way, how can I 
look up? How can I trust?” 

Now, the most precious truth, it seems to me, in the 
Bible, is this: that God acts toward his creatures out 
of what he is himself, and not out of what they are. It 
is illustrated by these words of the Lord: 

“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

We are commanded, in our actions toward each other, 
to take this symbol, in order that we may become per- 
fect as our Father is perfect—that is, perfect on that 
model, or according to that idea. 

The thought enlarges itself when we make an appli- 
cation of it to God. The idea is not that he makes no 
distinction bétween one character and another: it is not 
that all persons are alike before him. In his disciplinary 
administration he does make a difference, just as kind 
parents in the far ‘ly do, who treat the fractious child 
differently from the child that is gentle and tractable; 
just as the father and mother treat differently the 
boy that bounces about the house, and disturbs every- 
body and does all sorta of mischief, and the quiet girl, 
that, though ‘she is industrious, annoys no one. The 
parents love them both alike; and if the boy is pun- 
ished and the girl is not, it is not because the father 
and mother are angry with the boy. They love him too 
much to let him run riot. They look upon all their 
ohildren in their family with a common love; and 
their administration is a loving one; and it adapts 
itself to the disposition of each child, and aims at the 
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perfecting of each. And whether there be the, rod or 
the caress, the fountain is love. __ . 

If, therefore, a father love only according to the 
quality of that which is in the child, he is an imperfect 
father, and an unworthy one. The highest nature that 
wecan conceive of is one that has in it such bounty,. 
such beneficence, that it has enough to clothe every 
creature that it looks upon. 

Where in Scripture there are declarations with re- 
spect to God’s doing things for his own name’s sake, I 
do not interpret them to mean that he does them for 
his own selfish sake, and private glory, and personal 
welfare. I understand that he does things for his own 
sake in this sense: that he is so infinitely bountiful, 
and generous, and long-suffering, so unspeakable m 
kindness, and mercy, and truth, that in his own blessed 
nature, which loves to please, are to be found the rea- 
sons for his goodness. If your God is a being who is 
centered in his own purity, and who hasa pair of steel- 
yards in one hand, and a rule in the other, and says to- 
day, “I can give you so much, because you have acted 
thus,” but says to-morrow, ‘‘ You can have nothing be- 
cause you have been naughty ;” if heisaGod that judges 
of men according to their fluctuating moods, then he is 
no God forme. He is not a God from whom I can de- 
rive any help. My fluctuations are infinite. I am like 
a barometer, or a thermometer, that goes up and down 
according to the variations of the temperature or the 
weather. The changes in men’s dispositions and con- 
duct are such that one must laugh to scorn the idea of 
his own perfection or meritoriousness. There is not 
one among the ripest and richest and best men that 
live upon the earth, who, if measured by the ideal of 
the infinite God, would not seem wretchedly imperfect, 
and grossly sinf and the lowest are only sinful. So 
God is obliged, M dealing with such creatures as we 
are, born of the clod and allied to the mole, all through 
our lives to treat us considerately, leniently, and 
mercifully. He is a Father, and he deals with us ac- 
cording to his own sense of what is kind and good, and 
not according to our desert. And we should under- 
stand that kindness and goodness do not always mean 
exact measuring. They do not invariably consist 
either in mild or in harsh treatment. Love mani- 
fests itself sometimes mildly and gently, and some- 
times by the imposing of burdens and the infliction 
of pain. And it is no less blessed when it causes suffer- 
ing than when it produces joy, only so that it is discip- 
linary, and only so that behind the surgeon’s hand is 
the surgeon’s kind heart. 

Now, the thought that God measures us, not by what 

‘we are, but by what he is himself, makes it easy for us 
to go to him in hours of distemperature; in melan- 
choly hours; in hours of discouragement; in hours 
when trouble rolls in upon us like surf on the seashore. 
There is no hour in which, when God acts from his 
own goodness, we cannot draw upon him, and feel that 
there is enough in him for every exigency, and that he 
is manifesting loving-kindness just as much when it is 
dark as when it is ight; just as much when he smites 
as when he lifts up and caresses. 

‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.”” 

So, then, God is a bountiful Father. He is a Father 
who is just as much yours as mine. Yes, he isa Father 
to every one—the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the 
bond, the free, the ignorant, the intelligent, the good, 
and the bad. No matter how bad one is, if he only wants 
a Father in God, and his heart frames a motive which 
leads his lips to say, “Our Father,” he is a Father to 
him, God over all, ane forever, and forever bless- 
ing. 

The great goodness of Goa, then, is the ground and 
reason of our going to him. The older we grow, the 
less we hope because we are what we are; and the more 
we believe in our preservation and salvability and glo- 
rification hereafter, not because we have wrought 
them out in any manner or shape, but because God 
has wrought out all our good, for his own name’s sake, 
from the munificent bounty of his own nature. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


_ =o has had an immense meeting, in two halls 

at once, “‘ mostly elderly laymen,” to protest the value 
to piety of the Athanasian Creed. Charles Kingsley, for in- 
stance, expects of this creed “‘a most potent and salutary in- 
fluence, not only on the theology, but on the ethics, and on 
the sciences, physical and metaphysical, of all English-speak- 
ing nations.” The Spectator treats the agftation'as resting on 
the assumption of sacredness in mere words, making ‘“ an in- 
cantation, not a creed ;” a “formula of magic,” instead of an 
explanation of belief. 


—Julian Schmidt writes to the Athenwum that cir- 
cumstances in Germany at present give material interests the 
ascendancy, that the condition of literature at the present 
time is most unfortumate, and that of recent books only 
Strauss’s ‘Old and New Faith” has attained a large circula- 
tion, and that not because German feeling accepts it, for, in 
fact, on one ground or another, the disappointment in it has 
been very great, Radicals disliking the appendix on political 
and social matters, and Conservatives, of course, rejecting 
the body of the work. 

A Protestant is joining with Catholic orthodoxy in 
Prussia to protest against the Government scheme for secular 
control of religious education and ministry, and even some 
Radicals denounce the scheme as grossly tyrannical. 

—William Godwin, the well-known political and reli- 
gious Radical of two generations ago in England, left a 
-work—“ the concluding work. of a long life,” he.said, “and 

- Written in the fall maturity of «my understanding,” to which 


She gave the title, “The Gentes of Christianity unveiled, in a 





Series of Essays.”’ This is now just published. The Athoncoum 
declines to “meddle with the contents of this theologi¢at 
volume,” but says of the author, that ‘there never was @ 
more fearléss lover of truth.” 

—The London Examiner is of opinion that philology 
and comparative mythology have driven orthodoxy out af 
the assumption of special revelation to the Jews, and that no 
resort now remains to it but Mr. Gladstone's “ convenient 
doctrine of a primeval tradition common to all people.”’ 

—Mr. Jacob Bright’s Woman’s Electoral Disabilities 
Bill will come up in the new session of the English Parliament 
with better prospects than ever before, because many Con- 
servatives are now ready to support it, as likely to adimit to 
the suffrage more Conservative than Radical women ; and on 
this account, a few extreme Radicals oppose it. 

—By the new rules of Law Study in England, those 
in charge may admit women if they choose; and numerous 
applications from women have been made. What answer 
they will receive must depend upon the disposition of the re- 
sponsible managers to venture a new experiment. 

—The Spectator points out the almost inevitable ap- 
pearance soon of at least forty or fifty “‘ tenant-farmers "’— 
farmers who do not own land, but rent from country gentry— 
in Parliament, and shows, in detail, that this will constitute a 
social revolution of the most significant character. 

—The coal questian terribly troubles England. The 
country demands one hundred million tons a year, besides 
ten million tons for export. The rise within a few weeks is 
equal to an extra tax upon the public of $550,000,000 for one 
year, and it is likely to rise half as much more. Some fifty 
persons and companies, having the control of coal supply, 
will make unexampled fortunes out of the public distress. 

—British administration in India is developing a vast 
system of irrigation, which will convert arid plains into gar- 
dens. The Great Ganges Canal, ten feet deep and one hun- 
dred and sixty-two feet wide, and thus navigable throughout, 
is three hundred and forty-eight miles in length, with three 
hundred and six miles of branches, and three thousand and 
seventy-one miles of distributories, supplying upward of five 
thousand villages. This is but one of several canals which 
will be in operation at an early day, affording an ample water 
supply to all Northern India. 

—A Bill is to be introduced into the English Parlia- 
ment limiting the damages on a slaughtered passenger to one 
hundred pounds sterling. 

—Austria appears likely to take a great step forward 
in the matter of liberal education. Hitherto the Universities 
have been encumbered by rules of an exclusively Catholic 
character. It is now proposed to open the professorships to 
all learned men, without any religious distinction. 
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THE GENERAL CORRUPTION OF PUBLIC MEN. 
(From the New York Observer.) 


HERE stands the fact, a black, dreadful fact, that 

no Poland Committee can extenuate, and no Senatorial 

investigation can wash away, that our United States Senators 

have purchased their seats, and our Representatives have 

tgken wedges of gold and hid them out of sight. The taint of 

corruption is in the halls of the National Legislature. The 
offense is rank, and smells to heaven. 

Not less deplorable is the condition of things in many of our 
State Legislatures and City Governments. The history of 
the Southern States since the war is simply a repetition of the 
story of the Forty Thieves. Millions of money have been 
raised by fraud, squandered by robbers, or carried off, and 
debts fastened upon an impoverished people that no industry, 
self-denial, or financial ability can redeem. Our own city is 
now groaning undera debt of a hundred millions, and after 
an oppressed and outraged people rose in their might, and 
drove the plunderers from power, another set is preparing 
new chains to fasten upon us, and to this moment they are 
threatening to impose a system upon the city that will in 
time reinstate the reign of thieves. 

The Power is not yet in the hands of bad men. The power 
resides in the people, and the people are not yet wholly lost. 
We know, for we haveseen, that when the people rise in their 
might, they can drive the robbers out of power, into their 
dens. They did it last fall in this city. But such spasms of 
virtue are not cures ; they are the struggles of the patient in 
the agony of disease. Even public journals that were fhen 
champions of reform are eating their own words, and seeking 
to restore the same dangers from which the city was delivered. 
We have lost all faith in party politicians. The time has long 
since come when the men of business and thought should give 
attention to their country. Because politics have become loath- 
some, good men must take hold and reform the abuses that 
make them loathsome. They must throw themselves tnto the 
fight, a3 they did in the war, and as they would again if a for- 
eign enemy should threaten our land with invasion. 

It is in the power of no one man to redeem the countxy. But 
the responslbility is upon each man as if he only and alone 
could do it. Thousands of men have retired in disgust from 
the field of politics, and many more have been crowded out 
by the machinations of crafty and thieving politicians who do 
not want good men in their way. But they are bound to as- 
sert themselves, and the people led by them must take hold 
of the best men, draw them out from their retirement, thrust 
power and responsibility upon them, and compel them to bear 
the honor and the toil of saving the State. 


LAW AND THEOLOGY. 
{From the Evening Tost.) 


A BILL has been introduced into the Legislature at 
Albany, by Mr. Benedict, which has not attracted so 
much attention as itdeserves. It proposes to establish in this 
city a court to have control over truant and vagrant children 
between the ages of five and twelve years, who may be found 
wandering about the streets, during school hours, by night or 
by day. The aim of the Bill is undoubtedly excellent, and, if 
the law be justly and judiciously administered, may be pro- 
ductive of great good. Such waifs and strays are not always 
criminal, and in very many cases are vagrants only because 
they have.no natural protectors, or because those who stand 
in that relation to them are incapable or unfit either to guide 
The truant life of the street, however, is 


or support them. , 
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ness and crime, and their condition is one of which theiaw 
may well take cognizance both for their own welfare and the 
the welfare of the community. 

But the distinction in the disposition of these little 
vagrants is Zet so free from objection. The court before 
which they are to be taken is to be composed of two justices, 
one of whom is to be a Roman Catholic and the other a Pro- 
testant, and the children of Catholics are to be sent to the 
Protectory in Westchester County, those of Protestant parents 
to some Protestant institution. Why should any such distinc- 
tion as thisbe made? The law has nothing to do with religious 
beliefs, and should carefully guard against the imputation ef 
a recognition of a State church or State churches, If it be- 
gins, where will it stop? 

If, moreover, there is any proper distinction to be made 
among the vagrant children of parents of different faiths, why 
not among the children who are not vagrant, of parents of 
similar differences? If a Catholic or Protestant training must 
be provided in one case, why should not Catholic and Protest- 
ant schools be provided in the other? Our common-school 
system is established on a false principle if this system of dis- 
tinctive asylums for vagrants is based on a true one. 

The Justices of such courts should be selected for their 
judicial capacity, and not at all for their theological opinions ; 
and the adoption of the opposite rule is to depart from the 
spirit of Republican institutions. The State has nothing todo 
with the Church, either Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or Heathen, other than to protect all alike in all 
their rights as citizens, among which is the right to believe as 
they choose, to worship God in their own way. It is to deal 
with vagrants and paupers as such, with reference to their 
own good and the welfare of the community, and is not bound 
to establish any other relation. That one class of religionista 
will consider any departure from this rule as a point gained is 
reason enough why it should be carefully guarded against. It 
is the first step often that wins, as well as the first that costs. 


HOLLY-TREE CHRISTIANITY. 

{From the Springfield Republican.]} 
ke later forms of practical philanthropy that 
thoughtful men and women, in and out of the churches, 
are beginning to organize in our large cities, are likely to 
take this happy name. Holly-tree refreshment-reoms, fur- 
nishing simple and good food and drink at a low price, for 
working-men and women—for shop-girls, sewing-women, 
clerks, and operatives especially—have proved their utility in 
Boston, Hartford, and Brooklyn, and the tokens of their ex- 
tension and multiplication come to us from various qharters. 
In Brooklyn, lodging-houses, as well as restaurants, have 
been established, and, though the capital for these enterprises 
is furnished by philanthropy, they are intended to be man- 
aged on business principles, and become at last self-sus- 

taining. 

We hail this new movement as an auspicious omen to the 
discerning eye, and one of the best signs of the times. Revi- 
val organizations and Y. M. C. A. conventions are well when 
conducted with reason, and we would not hinder them, nor 
any other development of a sincere and earnest purpose to 
hetp men toward a better life. But such movements are 
more or less sectarian, and necessarily limited and impeded 
by this fact. They will be watched with a jealous and dis- 
trustful eye, either as Baptist or Methodist, Orthodox or Uni- 
tarian, evangelical or otherwise. With all the good they can 
do, there will yet remain, also, a great multitude of publicans 
and sinners who “ gang their own gait,’’ and don't get person- 
ally acquainted with Christianity through these forms of in- 
troduction, and don’t want to. 

We have an idea that if Christ should appear in propria 
persona, we should find him mixed up somehow with publi- 
cans and sinners in many outside places where the revival 
movement is not understood nor appreciated, and where the 
prayer-meeting is not inevitable. He would probably be 
found of them that sought him not, according to the custom- 
ary evangelical phrases of invitation. It would seém very 
like him to visit these holly-tree refreshment-rooms, and 
have many effective interviews with people of the Samaritan 
stripe, however much the disciples might wonder at it. 

In fact, this holly-tree Christianity is one of the most easen- 
tial needs of the day. We believe that the Breoklyn ladies, 
especially, are on precisely the right track. Their $10,000 in- 
vestment in a popular, cheap, but good refreshment establish- 
ment, will probably be as productive of philanthropic and 
Christian results as if it had been devoted to foreign missiona, 
and jit has the superior advantage of vitalizigg and utilizing 
our home Christianity in the very needful direction of level 
ing up our neglected classes. This kind of Christianity is just 
what they want, and it has common sense in its adaptations. 

We do not understand these holly-tree homes to be pauper 
gsoup-houses, or anything of the kind, but a sincere reaching 
out of the hand by the strenger and more highly-favored 
classes to those under social and circumstantial disad vantages, 
to help them up, to encourage their aspirations, léhd them 
something of the benefits of taste and social comferts—the 
unconscious education of better surroundings and acquaint- 
anceshipa It will, moreover, be a good economical experi- 
ment. These holly-tree rooms, if wisely managed, will show 
how much of a really good thing, of real taste and cleanliness 
and comfort, can be had for a reasonable and paying price ; 
for, after having been well established and advertised, they 
aro expected to sustain themselves. 

They may also help to provide a social education, to spread 
indirectly ideas of taste and comfort which will go far to 
permeate the lower social strata. They will be half-way 
places, where educated people of superior culture may meet 
the working-men and women on proper terms, without either 
party losing self-respect. These places will of course be 
under responsible control, and properly certified as entirely 
respectable. Whatever social advantage virtue has over vice 
can be openly shown, and in a much better way than books 
and sermons can do it. In such places the living epistles of 
Christianity will have their fairest opportunity. On the other 
hand, the powerful social instincts which draw the working- 
man away from his family into the saloon, bar-room, or bil- 
liard hall, will have here their better opportunities,. He can 
take his wife and children with him. 

There may and should be connected with these coffee 
houses, reading-rooms, conversation-rooms, music, games, 
encylopsedias, books of reference, pictures, maps, models, cu~ 
riosities, occasional familiar lectures—indeed, so many vari- 
ous processes of education going on, both directly and un- 
consciously, in these refreshment rooms, as to minister re- 
freshment not alone to the body but te the miné and the 
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Books and Authors, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


We take into our hands Dr. Hart's, most recent 
publication, A Manual of American Literature, with a 
feeling of genuine respect for the persistent and prolific in- 
dustry of this earnest educator. There are many thousands 
of persons, especially in the South and the West, who, during 
the past five years, have been making Dr. Hart's acquaintance 
through that remarkable series of English text-books with 
which ‘he has taken by storm so many schools, academies, 
and even colleges. These text-books have a physiognomy of 
their own. They are written, in the first place, by a man who 
has learned the ways and the wants of the schoolroom by 
passing some forty years in it. They have, therefore, to a 
remarkable degree, the gift of adaptedness. They fit at once 
the ignorance and the knowledge of the average American 
student. Moreover, they suit in manner as well as in topic; 
for they are analytic, erderly, concise, animated, and crisp. 
Though Dr. Hart's scholarship is respectable, it is, by no 
means, a scholarship like Whitney’s, Francis J. Child’s, or 
even Corson’s; and yet, for practical purposes, and for the 
kinds of pupils whom he addresses, he has made better text- 
books than any one of these gentlemen could make. We 
ought to add that Dr. Hart has been fortunate in his printer; 
for his own keen skill in direct and incisive statement is aided 
by the lucidness and the variety of type in which his pages 
are presented. 

The book which furnishes the occasion for these remarks is 
interesting not only for what it contains, but for what it indi- 
cates. It is pleasant to have such evidence that the American 
people are beginning to realize that their own native writers 
have at least occasional claims to notice. There is something 
morbid and degrading in the passion with which we have 
worshiped exotic models in letters, and have despised our 
own. Whoshall explain the odd contradiction in our national 
habits of furiously boasting of American history, and steadily 
refusing to know anything about it? Surely, our uneasy 
consciousness of being provincial in literature will not be 
cured by remaining ignorant of what American literature 
really is. For ourselves, we greet the appearance of a text- 
book on American literature as a token both wholesome and 
hopeful. 

Dr. Hart's book is not diffusely written; there is in it no 
padding; it shows on nearly every page the marks of com- 
pression, Yet it may surprise those who have imagined the 
subject to be a meagre one, that this outline of American 
literature forms a portly volume of six hundred and forty- 
one pages. The subject is divided into five periods. The first, 
entitled the Early Colenial Period, from the settlement till 
the Revolution, occupies fifty-six pages; the second, called 
the Revolutionary Period, fills forty-nine pages; while the 
remaining three periods are sub-divisions of the nineteenth 
century, and constitute the rest of the book. Thus it will be 








seen that more than five-sixths of the volume are devoted to | 


the authors and the books of our own time; 
the case, in any account of contemporaneous persons, Dr. 
Hart's sketch of recent American literature will be abun- 
dantly blamed for what it omits as well as what it contains. 
It is inevitable that he should leave out names that many of 
us would want to put in, and vice versa; and that, in the case 
of those authors who are admitted to the book, there should 
be unending discontent with the relative amount of space as- 
signed to each. For example, many will be astonished to find 
Mrs. Swisshelm allowed more than half a page, while Julia 
Ward Howe is not mentioned atall. Is it not amusing, also, 
in glancing at long columns of names in the index, to read of 
James McClurg, and John McConnel, and Mrs. McConnaughy, 
and John McGill, and James McSherry, and H. N. MeTyeire, 
and scores upon scores of other literary nobodies, while all 
mention is denied to writers so distinguished as Moncure D. 
Conway, Charles Dudley Warner, Starr King, Helen Hunt, 
John Hay, George Ticknor Curtis, Elisha Mulford, Washing- 
ton Gladden, George W. Greene, and James Freeman Clarke. 
Moreover, by what scale of proportion was Dr. Hart guided 
when he set apart four pages to Artemus Ward, and less than 
one page to J. Lothrop Motley; three pages to Mozis Addums, 
and one page to George Bancroft; a page and a half to Josh 
Billings, and one-fifth of a page to President Woolsey; two 
pages to George Alfred Townsend, and one-third of a page to 
Dr. Allibone, and so on by platoons? If faults like these are 


‘natural in a sketch of contemporary literature, before time 


and the absen@e of personal considerations have scttled the 
just rank and room of our authors, it may be added that 
faults of inaccuracy are inevitable. Of course it is a typo- 
graphical error to christen Elihu Burritt as Elisha; but in 
eaying that even a hasty reading of the book would enable 
one to accumulate a hundred graver items of error in names, 
book-titles, and in statements of fact, we mention a fault, 
which, in a book like this, is pardonable only for the first edi- 
tion. 

When we pass from mere external items like these to the 
deeper topics of criticism, we shall expect to meet with the 
traces of individual partiality or aversion. For instance, such 
an extravagance as the following will probably be set down 
to the account of a local and temporary warping of the mind, 
from which the author is free when dealing with critical 
judgments upon men and times more distant: ‘* No writer of 
the present age, except Tennyson, has so delicate a fancy, or 
such wonderful nicety in the use of words"—as Buchanan 
Read ! 

In conclusion, having now pointed out such blemishes as an 
honest criticism of the book requires, we have to express our 
decided opinion that Dr, Hart has, in this volume, produced 
a work that will have a beneficial influence, especially upon 
the young people of America. His Manual is not a dry com- 
pilation. It is a repertory of most interesting biographical 
and literary information, 1nuch of which is inacessible in any 
other form. Used in the class-room, in the manner recom- 
mended by the author, it will supply a great need in popular 
education; and for private perusal and reference, it is sure 
to be useful. And it is not the least benefit to be hoped for 
from the publication of a work like this, that it may stimu- 
late to the re-issue of early American books now out of 
print, and very difficult of access in any form. He is mis- 
taken who thinks that there is nothing worth reading in 
American Literature before Washington Irving. Ourcousins 
in England are doing great service te good letters by the 

*A Manual of American JAterature: A Text-Book w 


Schools and Colleges. By John 8. Hart, LL.D., Professor 
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publications of their Early English Text Society. Why may 
we not emulate them by having an Early American Text 
Society ? 

THE DISCOVERY OF LIVINGSTONE.* 

Mr. Stanley's expedition in Africa was a brilliant 
success ; his lectures about it are generally considered to have 
been rather dry and incomprehensible, and so somewhat of a 
failure. It is therefore with pleasant surprise that we find his 
book to be neither sensational nor dull, but a straightforward, 
manly account of a very interesting, as well as important, 
trip. It is true that, on the map of Africa, this journey does 
not look like along one. The distance to which the interior 
was penetrated does not exceed one-third of the diameter of 
the continent on that parallel, or one-sixth on a parallel a 
few degrees farther north. It is, moreover, true that the in- 
terest attached to the discovery of the sources of the Nile is 
not what it was, before the cause of its once mysterious 
annual overflow had been discovered by Baker, in the floods 
of the Abyssinian tributaries, and the finding of the great 
Victoria and Albert lakes had shown what is certainly a most 
important part of the great head-water reservoir, out of which 
comes the steady flow of the sacred river. The geopraphical 
questions remaining to be settled may still excite geo- 
graphers; but the public would take them quite coolly, were 
they not associated with the noble enthusiasm and perseve- 
rance of David Livingstone, in many respects the mest re- 
markable and the most popular of African travellers. The 
fact that this expedition was a search for Livingstone, set on 
foot by the proprietor of the Herald, as a piece of * journalis- 
tic enterprise,” ransacking all quarters of the world for news, 
and the further circumstance that the expedition not only 
found Livingstone, but was really of use to him, have in- 
vested it with a romance that needs no embe!lishment of 
desperate adventure with savages or wild beasts. Mr. Stan- 
ley has told the story like a clever reporter, quick in observa- 
tion and facile in recording and describing. Of special scienti- 
fic information he makes no parade, though his notes will, 
doubtless, prove yaluable to science. But the charm of the 
narrative lies in the object of the undertaking, and in the 
indomitable perseverance with which that undertaking was 
carried out, in spite of the oppositions of nature and of man. 
The principal obstacles encountered were fever, treachery, 
hostility and general discouragement—the last being, pro- 
bably, the most subtle amd troublesome of all. The manner 
in which these were surmounted offers an excellent example 
to all young adventurers. Mr. Stanley’s literary style smacks 
too much of the Herald, which be naturally glorifies and imi- 
tates. The mechanical execution of the volume is poor. 


The Forces of Nature: A Popuiar Introduction to 
the Study of Physical Phenomena. By Amédée 
Guillemin. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Norman Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions 
and Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Il 
lustrated with Eleven Colored Plates and Four 
Hundred and Fifty-five Woodcuts. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 1872 
The French style 6f “populr scientific” literature is 

far inferior to the English. As for the German, there appears 

to be none. Everybody in the Fatherland is expected to take 
the scientific pill without sugaring. At least we do not find 
in Germany that large public of dilettanti triflers in science, 
who want its romance, its wonders, its curiosities, without its 
dry demonstrations of principles or categories of facts. 
Hence, we conceive, the absence in Germany of such books 
as are manufactured by a number of industrious Frenchmen, 
and translated into English for the sake of their fine engrav- 
ings, Which it would be too troublesome to match with a new 
text. M. Guillemin is a French manufacturer of “ popular 
science,’ and one of the best. The Forces of Nature is his 
latest and most splendid work—a scientific picture-book, 
worthy to lie on the centre-table and to have its creamy pages 
turned by fair hands, and iis fine plates and cuts called 
“nice” by musical voices. If the student examines it more 
thoroughly, he will find it inferior to less expensive and 
sumptuous text-books in clearness and fullness of statement, 
though free, so far as we have observed, from actual error— 
as might be expected if Mr. Lockyer’s editorial work has been 
anything more than nominal. It should be added, that the 
beautiful illustrations set forth, like so many working draw- 
ings of machinery, the manner in which the crucial experi- 
ments of physical research have been conducted, and thus 
the student will be enabled to repeat for himself many of 
these experiments, as, perhaps, be could not do under the 
guidance of a description in words alone, however accurate, 

The book may therefore be considered as a handsome atlas, 

to illustrate manuals less pictorial, though more thorough. 

The subjects treated are Gravity, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnet- 

ism, Electricity, and Atmospheric Meteors. Chemical affinity 

seems to be omitted as not one of the “forces of nature” 
concerned in physical phenomena—an old notion which it 
would be difficult to defend at the present day. 


The Mental Cure, Nlustrating the Influence of the 
Mind upon the Body, both in Health and Dis- 
ease, and the Psychological Method of Treat- 
ment. By Rev. W. I. Evans. The American 
News Company. 


The author of this work employs the mental philoso- 
phy of Swedenborg as the basis of his argument. According 
to this philosophy the mind is immaterial, but substantial ; it 
possesses the form of the body, and is located in the whole 
body and not in any one part of it; and hence it is indissolu- 
bly connected with physical experiences. The vis medicatrix 
nature is a mental force; the external man lives from the 
internal, etc. We do not find special novelty in such proposi- 
tions; they are familiar to students of the school of thought 
to which Mr. Evans belongs. This book, however, sets forth 
the Swedenborgian scheme of the relations of spirit and mat- 
ter, health and disease, virtue and sin, in a compact, clear, 
and forcible way. Dogmatic it is, of course, like all systems 
which pretend to completeness, explain the whole mystery of 
life, and base themselves upon complex intuitions. The way 
in which the discoveries of physical science are pressed into 
the service of this ultra-spiritual philosophy is amusing 
enough, and hints, moreover, that in their attempt to exalt 
exclusively either extreme, the parties are playing into one 
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another’s hands. So faras the pathological and therapeutic 
portions of Mr. Evans’ book are concerned, much might bo 
said in its praise, despite its transcendentalism, superstition, 
and manifest devotion to an a priori hobby. The mental 
hygiene is certainly a good thing; the “ therapeutic power of 
kind words”’ is not to be despised; but these and many other 
excellent thoughts of the author would be more effective for 
good if they were less entangled with clarivoyance, animal 
magnetism, psychometry, and similar vagaries of science, 
prematurely so called, 

Al Passion in Tatters, by Annie Thomas (Harpers), is 
astory of painful details and unwholesome moral. A beau- 
teous creature marries a noble being while she loves a nobler 
being, who returns her love, but marries an ignoble being. 
They behave well, however, and after many years, inter- 
spersed with moments of agony, dcath intervenes to elimi- 
nate superfluous partners, and the original lovers fall in love 
again and are made happy. The idea is neither new nor good, 
though we must do the author justice to say she has mado 
her heroine suffer enough to deter other young women from 
following her example. Moreover, just before her first bus- 
band dies, she has come to love him quite comfortably, and 
her tattered passion for the other fellow need not have been 
mended and put on again over her widow's weeds. It is this 
searching out of casuistical crises and of providential events 
to which it would be wicked to look forward in real life that 
render so many novels pernicious to the young. As we dcem 
it demoralizing to instruct a Sunday scholar that if he goes 
sailing on the Sabbath he will probably be drowned, or that if 
he nobly tells the truth about a purse of money he will pro- 
bably be told to *“* keep it, my son,”” so we object to the doc- 
trine that if a wife is true to an affectionate husband whom 
she loves pretty well, he will accidentally die and leave ber 
free to marry one whom she once loved better. 

NOTES. 

Sainte-Beuve, in whose enthralling pages every lite- 
rary critic of this generation must search for the costliest 
secrets of his craft, has impressed up the world no other 
lesson more important than this—that™™ literature tbe pro- 
ducer must be studied is well as the thing produced. “The 
literary result,’ says the great master, “is not, in my view, 
distinct, or at least separable, from the rest of the man and 
from his organization. 1 can relish a work: but it is difficult 
for me to judge it without a knowledge of the man himself. 
The literary study leads me naturally to the moral study.” 
This principle of literary judgment is fundamental. It in- 
auguratesa method. Once adopted and acted upon in literary 
criticisms, it is a maxim which will sway those criticisms to a 
range and orbit of its own. It will give a personal coloring to 
discussions which may otherwise flow through a medium at 
once achromatic and cold. It will connect criticism with bio- 
graphy. It will make the study of letters a study of human 
nature, It will indicate that there isa law of reiation between 
living and thinking, and that the conduct of phrase is a part 
of the conduct of life. It wil! also select authors, and not 
books merely, as the texts for literary discourse. 


Among the pleasant promises of the spring book- 
season, now close at hand, we observe nothing pleasanter 
than those which are made by J. B. Ford & Co., who announce 
that they will publish, early in March, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Motherly Taiks with Young Housekeepers; Graco 
Greenwood’s New Lifein New Lands; Notes of Travel across 
the American Continent; the Seventh Series of Beecher’ s Ser- 
mons; and a new edition of Beecher'’s Star Papers, with about 
thirty additional papers selected from later writings. 


The honored patriarch of American letters, William 
Cullen Bryant, is reaping an ample and a glorious harvest dur- 
ing the long autumn of his literary life. Still another volume, 
we are told, is to appear, bearing that name which stands for 
so much that is rugged, high-toned, and beautiful in our na- 
tional annals for the past fifty years. This coming book is to 
be christened **Addresses and Orations,”’ and is to be made up 
of those felicitous discourses on political, biographical, and 
ime themes with which, at various times, the poet-editor 
1as delighted two generations of listeners. We are glad that 
these productions are to be rescued from the inaccessibility 
and the dispersion of the pamphlet-state. They are the off- 
spring of high thinking and of noble reminiscence; and are 
models of pure, pithy, and euphonious English. 

The transition is easy from the literary veteran who 
still lingers upon the stage to the political veteran who has 60 
recently left it. All have been informed that death caught up 
William H. Seward while he was in the very act of writing the 
story of his remarkable travels around the world. The book, 
unfinished, and yet nearly finished, is soon to be given to us 
—fora consideration. The publishers are about to try a novel 
experiment in the art of getting a book into the bands 
of the million. They will sell it oaly through agents and by 
subscription ; and they will withhold it even from the Press 
for those notices upon which most books depend for their first 
start in the road to fame and fortune. It may be that the 
audacious novelty of this plan will pique the sated curiosity 
even of editors, and will prove to be the must effective adver- 
tisement that the book could have received. 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 
(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms cf this paper 


wil be promptly acknowledged tn tts carttest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in thia 


respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are ck sirable in all cases.| 
Authors. Pubtlishars. Price. 
J. M. StoppARDT & Co. Philadelphia 
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v. WARD, New York. 
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G. W. CARLETON, New Yo rk. 
Noyes L. Thompson. “ The History of Mwmouth Church.’ 
Maria Jordan Westmoreland, “¢ Afford , Troup. A Georgi« 
Story 
JOHN MURRAY, London. 
* An Historieal Atlas of Ancient Ge wraphy.”’ Part 1. 
SCRIBNER, Fy thoy, G & Co., New York. 
Bible Fa Rg "VoL 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, “ History of the Reformation.” 
Bayard Taylor | Baditor), > C My Africa,” [Ilust. Pulse Whi 
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Alexander Maclex ~ The Wonderful Lamp.” 
J. H. Merle a’ tot. “Oliver Cromwell." 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


| U RING 1872, the Life Insurance 
4 Companies in general did a smaller 
new business than that of the previous 
year. Yet, notwithstanding the general 
depression in the business, the United 
States Life made an increase in insurance 
ef over three million over the year 1871. 
This old company, organized in 1850, pre- 
sents some strong financial features in its 
last annual statement. We commend the 
reading of the same to our readers. 

No doubt we have many readers who 
are contemplating a change in their oc- 
cupations, and are casting about them for 
a business that is both active and remu- 
nerative. Such is the life insurance busi- 
ness, and one of the solid companies is the 
United States Life. We understand that 
the officers are now busy reorganizing its 
agency business, and parties desiring an 
active occupation would do well to cor- 
respond with them. 

‘The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany was the first life insurance com- 
pany to publish its annual exhibit this 
year. Its statement can be had by apply- 
ing to the officers of the company, and 
will be of interest to the reader. 


Ture STATEMENT of the Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company, which appears in 
another column, exhibits vigorous growth 
and excellent management. Over a million 
dollars actual surplus ought to satisfy even 
the most captious policy-holder. 





SEWING MACHINES. 





FIFTEEN TO TWENTY DOLLARS SAVED.— 
Any one wishing a first-class sewing-machine 
can save from fifteen to twenty dollars by the 
simple strategy of choosing a Wilson Ipn- 
proved Underteed Machine, one of the most 

verfect and capable machines ever invented. 
fi has every valuable improvement that can 
be named, and, as all its friends know, works 
with equal facility in all classes of work and 
on all kinds of goods. Itis sold for the peo- 
ple’s own price, and its proprietors do not be- 
tong to any combination organized for the 
purpose of keeping sewing machines up to 
tarfey prices. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. 
iF ant in all other cities m the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns. 

Facts ror THE LApres.—Mrs. M. G. 
Phillips, Fort Ann, N. Y., has had a Wheeler 
and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1854, 
doing shirt work and family sewing, without 
repairs, and it is now in good working order, 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Kipper. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 

BuRNETT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these extracts consists in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of @the best 
quality, and are so bighly concentrated that 
a Comparatively sujall quantity only need be 
used. 

“ Pre-eminently supertor.’—Parker House, 
Boston. 

* The best inthe world.”’—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

“Used exclusively for years.” -Continental 
Hotel, Pa. 

Josepu Burnxetr & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


A VEGETABLE Wonper.—I have sent 
to the office of the Christian Union a gourd 
which will bold over half a bushel, and is as 
strong and durable as a wooden bucket. I 
have grown 1,000 the past year, which will 
hold variously from three to nine gallons 
each. They make the best of vessels for hold- 
ing lard or pickles, and can be made info bird- 
houses, nest-boxes, hanging baskets, and many 
other curious and useful articles. I will send 
a package of fhe seed and a beautifully ilus- 
trated catalogue for 25 cents. Address Waldo 
I. Brown, Oxford, O. 

Au. GooD Grocers have the Halford. 
Do not let anybody sell you a poor article in 

ylace of the Halford s‘icestershire Table 
sauce. Remember that this famous relish can 
be had for only fifty cents per pint bottle. 





AGRICULTURAL. 





Don’t FAIL to send your address, with 
postage-stamp, to Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City, for their Annual 
Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower 
and Field Seeds, Hot-house, Bedding and 


Vegetable Plants for 1875. (Mention Christian 
Unton.) 


YOuR ATTENTION is Called to the Jron- 
Clad Mik-Patl, manufactured by the Iron- 
Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 





A SAFE Puace.—If there is such a thing 
attainable as perfect security for valuable 
popers, money and treasures, it is to be found 

nthe vaults of the * Mercantile Loan and 
Warehouse Company,” at 12 and 124 Broad- 
j table Building, itself a -won- 
derful embodiment of strength, massiveness 
and security, Every convenience is afforded 
to eustomers in the way of readily accessible 
rivate safes, while every precaution that 
eee Be prwren could t is taken 
again: 
or robbery. Indeed, loss in either of these 
ways scems absolutely out offthe question, 
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| Churches, and Congregations desiring a smaller 





MUSIC, &e. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 
id 





THE, CHAPEL HYMN BOOK 
WITIL TUNES. 


An abridged work from the CHURCH HYMN 
BOOK, by Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD. D.D., with all 
the old tunes and familiar harmonies. For the use 
of Chapels,Lecture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission 


book than the original. It contains 752 Hymna, 263 
Tunes, several Chants, and a most thorough and 
complete Index. 

Single copies sent. prepaid, for examination, on 
receipt of $1. Retai! price, $1.25 
introduction. 


Liberal terms for 





Though recently published, {t has been adopted by more | 
than 140 churches. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. HATFIBLD’S New Standard Collec- | 
tion of Hymns (“ selectest gems of our Christian 
lyric literature ") and Tunes (“in musical arrange- | 
ment about as near perfection as we can expect to} 
come”) is again ready forthe churches, and chal- 
lenges comparison with any and all others in every 
particular. No choicer compilation of Hymns, and 
no more extensive range of popular and standard 
tunes, can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the 
pulpit when the book is adopted. 

Full 
pages, and testimonials from many eminent pas- 
tors and singers, will be sent gratis, on application. 

Price, $2.00 single copies. Sent, prepaid, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of $1.0. Liberal terms for 
introduction, 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 0. { 
138 & 140 GRAND STREET, New YorgE. 
273 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


descriptive circulars, containing sample 


Meste BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello's Edition, with ® beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, $2 in boards, on $ in full gilt. 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Dlustrated. 
Ask for Novello's Edition, with 42 illustrations by 
the Brothers Dalziel. Price, #4, elegantly bound, } 
full gilt. 

German Velks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. | 

Words .. ) 


Randegegar's Sacred Songs ft wr Little Singers 2 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. Full 
“=  “=etey 85 


Schuman’s Vocal Album. Engiish and German 
POM ccccteusevcernncahethsd<ceshe © 
* | Pianoforte Album. Full gilt 3§ 
Mendelssohn's Complete Piano Works. Folio. { 
Db 





Ss 


ull gi 
Mendelssvhn’s Complete I 





8. Octavo. 


r ( 
eres canes oO 

Mendelsshon's Sengs without Words (8 books). 
‘olio. Full gil 6 





Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). 
we A er id) 
Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (3 bouks). 
8vo. Paper 
Beethoven's Sonatas. 
rv > 


2 


oom ee | 
.. Elegantly Bound, 3 5) 





iano Pieces 20 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatas. 300 | 
es Piano Pieces... : 20 
Best's Organ Arrangements from the Great 
Masters, 15 00 
S “Music for Church Use .5 00 | 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., each.. 8 00} 
Hill’s Short Voluntaries. 3 vols., each 300 
Hopkins’ Select Organ Movements 7H) 
Wely’s Modern Organist..... uh : 75) 
Operas $1 25 each; Oratorios 80 cts. each. Bound | 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Musio, 41 7 each 
Any work sent, post-paid, ou receipt of the 
marked price. 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 


Wo BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Send 50 centa for the December number of PK 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get 
worth of our latest and best Misic 
‘THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG 
A BOOK, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 
Contains music from which children will derive 
both amusement and instruction. 
In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” | 
mode upon which children ought to be taught. 
Price, per dozen. Single specimen copy, by | 
mail, post-paid, 0 cents. | 
y | oe ‘a “4 ‘ 
THE SONG KING, 
FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, | 
Ry H. PR. PALMER, 
This work contains one 





hundred and ninety-two | 
pages. i 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per 
dozen. | 
THE NEW 1 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, | 


SUNSHINE! 


FOR. 1873. a 


TO BE READY MARCH ist. 

ILLUSTRATING! EnFrorcina! Invirina! 

A novelty for every Christian warker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,” for the family worship 
and pra meeting. A few pages of practice and 
pieces suitable for Saturday afternoon and Con- 
cert occasions. 

PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.50. 

A single specimen copy sent by mail, 30 cents. 

Hither of the above beoks sent on receipt of price 
by the I’ublishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI. | 





N Rs. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
4‘. purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, in- 
close 2c. Mrs. C.C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





— oe 


BKB i* H. T. ANTHONY & CO., on 
di + Broadway, e e! tan, CHROM 

FRAMES STEREOSSOPES ‘AND. VIEWS, GmAPHO. 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


ani ity. 
nufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
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PROSPECTUS 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 








THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the | 
largest circulation of its class in the | 
world, has enabled its Publishers to | 
add to its excellences, strengthen its | 
Editorial Department by the addition | 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 








our own announcements, that we can very 
weil afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Now, just as ** Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiums, 
so our next year's | per ma still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo- Lithographs as well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have }usked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to cet the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
a — where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over all other competitors, For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 
several times a year, some of our own 


| number, and keep up a careful personal in- 


spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 


center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
| Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. _It is a 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 


chon (one of the most famous artists of the 


Beecher haa already been begun, and will be} Parisian school), entitled 


continued through the year. 
SERIAL STORIES 
By DiIsTInGauisneD WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are | 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Old-Fashioned Girl,”’ cte., etc. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” * My Wife and 
1," “Sam Lawson's Stories,” etc., ete. 


Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
uext Fall. Also , 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaater.’ * T 
End of the World,” ete. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another | 


favorite story-writer, heretofore known by 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in book form woud cost 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writers of England and Amer- 


ica. 
FOR 


Rev. H. Avon, of the, CeLtaA BURLEIGH, 
British Quarterly Review,| ROSE TERRY, 
CHAS. DUDLEYWARNER,| MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 
of the Hartford Courant, LouIsA M. ALCoTT, 
Epw’p EVERETT HALE, |GRACK GREENWOOD, 
of Old and New |CARL SPENCER, 

Rev. ABEL STEVENS, IMRS. AMELIA E. BARR, 

of the Metiodist.;And other famous wo- 
Also, 


1873. 


J.B. T. MARSH, men 

of the Advance,)President PORTER, of 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, Vale College, 
of the Christian Weekly,| President GILLMORE, 

fh. W. RAYMOND, of the! of Univ, of California. 

Engineering and Mining| Rev. LEONARD BACON, 

Journal, D.D., Yale Theol. Sem. 


| And other famous News-| Bishop HUNTINGTON, 


of Central New York, 
Bishop CLARK, 
of Rhode Island. 

Vv. M. TAYLOR, 


paper men. Also, 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, | 
J.W. DE FOREST, Rev. 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
ELInvu_ BURRITT, 
Mrs. FM. B, STOWE, 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
Mrs. 

RUNKLE 
LOUISE CHANDLER 

MOULTON, 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest. 


».D.. 
‘Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., 
.D 


THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
Lucta CALHOUN |Rev. EpW. BEECHER, 


| D., 
| Arul many others. 
' 


FREE! 
Miss Alcott’s Beautiful Story. 


We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a Supplement containing all the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s new Story. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


* Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to ** Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE .- RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.” 











The Publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this last year, offered as a 

resent to every subscriber those two (pretty 
French Oil Chromos, now famous as “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.”” The thousands 
of letters which we have received, peeling 
these lovely child-heads, have been so muc 
more extravagant and enthusiastic than were 


Her new Story is the Sequel to ‘* My | “ Baby” 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and isa —— fer any art-lover to he 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes ita picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a_ charming suldect, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, and will be 


|\GIVEN AWAY to its Subecribers. 


| Author of ** Little Women," * Little Men,’ “The | 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithoggyphic color-stones 
j}are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
| master of that art in the whole world. This 
| is the 
' 
| Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 
by any newspaper. The size (1444 x 2144 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
Chromos put together (nearly 30 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 


| ing are very complete, made at two large es 
€| 


tablishments in Paris, and we have eve 
reason to believe that we shall have a fu 
supply of these pictures in New York witbin a 
few weeks. We have many letters asking if 


\* Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be Had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual Subecriber 
who pefers them. The regufar mareet oe 


of these beautiful pictures is ($10) EN 
DOLLARS} size 10% x 12% inches each, 


Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers aa 
well as new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy among 150, 
names every renewal should be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
ONE YEAR, ONLY 5:3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UNION for 
one year, back numbers of Miss Alcotg's 
new story, and the choice between t 
two picture premiums, viz.: the charmi 
PAIR of Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake” a 
“Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLEO. 
GRAPH, “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
HOW? LOOK! 


Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
the CaristTiAN UNION for two years, the 
opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
to January Ist, and both of the Picture-Pre 
miums, 

The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliver able at the Publication office. If the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
wrapping. mailing, &c., of either premium 
($3.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the subscriber sends 25 cta. 
more ($3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all ready for framing — the pair ef 
Chromos on card-board and the Oleograph on 
limp canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., 83.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscmber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be done more 


uniformly and at a quarter of the usual er- 
p nse. erefore, all subscribers should send 
or their pictures mounted. 


Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. ' 


2" FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. a8 


The earlier you renew your Subserip- 
tion, the sooner you get the Picture. 


J. B. FORD & CO., PuBLIsuERs, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
State plainly which Premium Picture 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing : 


alse state whether it is a renewal or a new 
subsecription..ai 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


poubscription price, $3.0 per annum, inciuding the 
e-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
xin ‘information may be Soead on e 

bers must send 20 cents in addition for U. 5. postage. 
Mowey ghowld be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to al] parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 

quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the wee kly publication of Henry 
Ward Bpecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
($3) be sent together for $8, including the Picture-Premiums. 


——— 


Departments of the Paper. 
Department hereby informs contributors that 


189. New York City and 





The Editorial 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ ment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business Of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
me a econ type "’ to make them more attractive. 

Columns contain advertisements more or 
es ng to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits dly excluding all Fay medicines, surgical appliances, 
ps: blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


wary 





We want a SpRorAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 

to _— a Uberat Bcompensation.. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 

rp an 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 

Norrce.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
— until cha y no mone Agent on aecount of a subscri 


an 
the’ Agent del a our Picture-Premium and a certifica' 

bearing th mile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 

year's Crvies of the paper. 








Henry Warp Brecuer, Editor. 











‘The end of the Crédit Mobilier inv ‘sanhieunen in 
the House.is a sore disappointment to the mass of 
right-thinking people. If the Poland Committee 
erred, it was not in recommending the expulsion of 
Ames and Brooks, but in not including some 
others in the same condemnation. The discus- 
sion, we regret to say, revealed a shockingly low 
standard of morals in the House. The special 
pleading by which it was sought to excuse the in- 
culpated men was a fit pendant to their own con- 
cealments and prevarications ; while the substitu- 
tion of a vote of censure for one of expulsion in 
the case of Ames and Brooks, and the refusal even 
to censure others only less guilty than they, exhi- 
bited a degree of moral weakness that is at once 
pitiable and disgraceful. If Brooks and Ames de- 
served any punishment at all, they deserved that 
recommended by the Committee. The case now 
goes to the people, who will pronounce a wholly 
different verdict from that of the House. Through 
the web of sophistries and legal technicalities so 
ingeniously woven by Butler and others, the truth 
is clear to their unperverted vision. They know 
and feel that members of Congress have no right 
to do what the speculators in Crédit Mobilier 
stock have done, and they will see to it that men 
who thus proved false to their oaths and their 
honor, and then sought to shield themselves by 
mendacious turnings and twistings, are consigned 
to the shades of private life. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


te feet does but repeat itself in endless 
chain. From the days of Moses until now, 
men have flattered themselves that the claims of 
religion might be satisfied with something short of 
purity of heart and life. But there is no salvation 
in formulas. “This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me,” is evi- 
dence from Isaiah's time till now. Pharisees there 
have always been, strict constructionists of the 
letter of*the law ; but let us take heed that we 
merit not the swift condemnation, the scorching 
words, with which Christ has branded the Phari- 
saic spirit for all time. 

The Gospels are ful of striking contrasts; and 
nothing stands out in bolder rélief against the 
strong love and long-suffering tenderness of Jesus 
than the fierce spirit of denunciation, the divine 

. wrath of his judgment upon the conservative Jews 
ef his day; the making broad the phylacteries, 
taking tithes of mint and cummin, while a people 
grope around them in ignorance and blindness, 
and the worship of the Golden Calf goes on. 

What is the one aim, the one object, of America 
to-day’? Is it not material prosperity—to stand ‘ 
first among nations in wealth and power? As in- 
dividuals, to heap up gold, and bonds, and rail- 
road securities, and—if possible, and afterwards— 
to be honored among men? ° 








Of lip-service we have had enough, Professions 


of religion are quite congruous, it seems, with mor- 
al obliquity and the blunting of nice consgiences. 
Not God in the Constitution, but Christ in man, is 
what is needed. Eighteen hundred years ago the 
coming of Christ found religion and morality di- 
vorced in Judea. Wedded anew in his precepts 
and his life, they have borne persecution, martyr- 
flames, the gibbet and the cross. The frock of the 
monk covered austere heart and pure, until his 
garb became the insignia of a power that ruled the 
world. With power came the vices that hedge 
about rulers. 

In the young days of the Republic, civie honesty 
went hand in hand with simple, God-serving ways. 
But the hot sunshine, the relaxing influences of 
prosperity, bring disintegration. The intoxica- 
tion of success makes giddiness and madness. 

Infidelity is the bane of prosperous America. 
Not that infidelity which questions the ritual, and 
shakes the rails about the chancel ; but the deeper 
infidelity of heart and life, that bows down every 
day before the Golden Calf, let the Sunday service 
be what it may. That infidelity which makes re- 
ligion a sealed compact of the soul, instead of the 
living sacrifice of the selfish and sensual in man. 

Pestilences are not averted by long prayers, nor 
by carrying “the host” in procession through 
plague-stricken streets. Purification, cleanliness, 
chloride of lime and fresh water, are the only vo- 
tive offerings for an offended physical law. So in 
the moral world. The Modoc Indian, aflame 
among the mountains, recks nothing of Athanas- 
ian Creed, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Synod 
of Dort. But he can understand the meaning of a 
broken pledge, of discarded faith and slighted 
guarantees. The patriarchal Mormon, waxing fat 
in the material prosperity of flocks and herds and 
wives, snaps his fingers at a Republic that conse- 
crates the tables of the money-changers, and chal- 
lenges its Christianity to the proof. The words 
that are needed to be inscribed on the Constitu- 
tion of every State, on the manual of every Legis- 
lative Assembly, and on the conscience of every 
citizen, are Honesty and Honor! A French Re- 
public may deny or re-affirm, in archives of State, 
the existence of a God; Republican America best 
shows by her fruits, by her walk among the na- 
tions, her faith that He lives and rules. 





THE SUBSTANCE OF RELIGION. 


HRISTIANITY, if it means anything, means 
character. If it has any rightful place in the 
world, or any value to mankind, it is because it 
makes men purer, more honest, more loving, 
stronger in every virtue and every grace. 

This may seem too clear to need saying. But 
there is a wide misapprehension of Christianity, 
under which there is taught something really very 
different from this. The mistake finds expression 
in popular modes of specch. Men say ‘‘So-and-so 
is a church-member,” or, ‘‘ He has experienced re- 
ligion,” and think that these phrases cover the 
whole of the matter. And, looking further, wa 
find that in men’s minds Christianity means often 
something wholly different from the sum and total 
of a man’s character. It is not honesty, it is not 
unselfishness, it is not courage, it is not fidelity, it 
is not industry, it is not being a good citizen and a 
good father and a good husband; nor is it the 
sum of these and the like qualities. It is thought 
of rather as a peculiar relation to God, certified 
by a special emotional experience, and outwardly 
expressed by a “profession of religion.” Some- 
times one and sometimes another feature is em- 
phasized. With some, it is ‘“‘having given one’s 
self to God,” by a single act of consecration. 
Others dwell on ‘“‘ the witness of the Spirit,” in an 
inward conviction of their own acceptance. With 
very many, a reliance on the merits of Christ is 
considered the supreme test. Belief in certain 
doctrines is another qualification. In one way er 
another a standard is set up, as decisive of a man’s 
whole future destiny, in which the element of cha- 
racter—what the man és, in himself—is wholly 
subordinate. 

Such conceptions are wholly alien to the teach- 
ings of Christ and the spirit of his Gospel. The 
supreme message of that Gospel is a call to right 
living through the Divine help. Its revelation is 
of a God who gives his very life to draw his crea- 


tures into.his own moral likeness. And, applied: 


to ourselves, the meaning of Christianity is that 
we are to be Christ-like. In every relation of life, 
in every situation that arises, we are to aim at the 
right action. Christianity means to the merchant 
that he should be honest; to the judge, it means 
that he should be just; to the servant, that he | 
should be faithful; to the schoolboy, that he 





should be diligent ; to the street-sweeper, that he 
should sweep clean ; to every worker, that his work 
should be well done. It means that conscience 
should be law, and that conscience should be in- 
spiged by love. To be a Christian is to be a seeker 
of ‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,” and all the 
rest of the noble catalogue. There is no social grace, 
no hearty good fellowship, no fidelity to comrades, 
no fine sense of honor, no service to the State, that 
does not belong to Christianity. There is no 
faithfulness to useful work that is not a part of it. 
No genial disposition, no spiritual aspiration, no 
brotherly helpfulness, but has the stamp of God's 
mint on it. There is nothing attractive in human 
nature that the Christian should not seek for; 
and there is no good deed done by any man that 
is not, so far as it goes, in the line of Christianity. 

Further, Christianity carries with it this: it re- 
veals Omnipotent Love, inspiring and lifting and 
transforming us. It gives us the assurance that, 
in the end, this Power will give us the victory 
over all our weakness and waywardness. It tells 
us that the ideal toward which here we reach with 
frequent failure and discouragement, will one day 
be realized. Showing man that he is the child of 
God, it gives him a supreme hope and a supreme 
incitement. 

Consider what our Master taught us. He was, 
in himself, the perfect pattern of all moral strength 
and loveliness. In him virtue took its highest 
form—an ardent passion for the good of others. 
Read his words ; they open springs of moral en- 
ergy and enthusiasm in the heart. His face is 
wholly set toward goodness ; toward self-conquest, 
purity, ideal justice and truth and love; toward 
these qualities not alone as his individual posses- 
sion, but to be developed in the whole human 
race. In his companionship we breathe the air of 
a divine enthusiasm. If he made his own person 
central in his'teachings, it was as the embodiment 
and source of this moral ardor. There is, indeed, 
an aspect of heavenly tranquillity to his work; 
there is a record of communion with his friends 
that is full of the peace and rest of perfect love. 
But in that communion they entered most deeply 
into his spirit—the spirit that toils, and suffers, 
and dies for the sake of others. And when he left 
them, they went forth to carry on his work with an 
ardor in which their lives were consumed and the 
world was conquered. 

This was God's revelation of himself to us. In 
Christ he translated his mysterious divine nature 
into the language that we understand. Through 
Christ we get near to him, and know what he is 
like, and recognize his spirit when it stirs within 
us. And all our religious knowledge, and faith, 
and experience have their right outcome in this, 
that we become like Christ. To solemnly conse- 
crate ourselves to him is well; to publicly join 
ourselves to his cause is well; to have the inward 
assurance of his fellowship is a blessed privilege. 
But the great necessity, the great business of life 
for every man, is to be habitually Christlike in act, 
and word, and thought. Compared to this, church 
membership is nothing, doctrines are nothing, 
emotional experience is nothing. Chanacter, in its 
highest sense, is everything. 





A TALE OF TEN HEROES. 
OBERT COLLYER has delivered everywhere 
a brilliant lecture, spun out of his own 
character, entitled Clear Grit ; and now, from the 
City of Brotherly Love comes to us an example of 
Clear Grit which outshines even Robert Collyer’s 
portrayal of it, by as much as deeds outdo words. 
The stosy cannot be told too simply. It is a 


-heroic poem syllabled in the hexameters of sturdy 


work. It is the best of all the cardinal virtues, 
not preached, but put into action. 

Two ruffians, it appears, named Siner and Kaas, 
were lately brought to trial in Philadelphia on a 
criminal indictment for keeping a gambling-house. 
There were some circumstances in the affair which 
were peculiarly aggravating, and which attracted 
to the trial universal interest. The forees of good 
and of evil in society were squarely pitted against 
each other. Public morality itself—nay, even 
public decency, were in the issue. At last, after a 
full hearing, the case went to the jury, and the 
jury went to their room. There they were at 
once locked up; and there, for eleven days and 
nights, they remained, grimly, uncomplainingly, 
without a murmur of impatience: breaking from 
the room. Finally, on the twelfth day, they re- 
turned into court. with a verdict of “guilty.” At. 
that decision every good citizen breathed more 
freely ; and then, loaded with compliments from 
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the judge, girded about by benedictions from the 
multitude, the discharged jurors hastened back to 
their room, grasped their overcoats and valises, 
and sped out of the court-house away to their 
homes. Some looking neat and _ well-shaven, 
others with crumpled linen, neck-ties askew, and 
stumpy beards a fortnight old, and all somewhat 
weary and haggard, they hurried through the 
crowd which pelted them with questions to which 
they gave no answer but silence. 

What was the history of those eleven days and 
nights .in the jury-room? What kept them so 
long? How many resisted the verdict which was 
finally rendered ? And with what attendance of 
mirth and madness did that long combat drag it- 
self to the end? Our good friend, the interviewer, 
has kindly come to the rescue. By his help, we 
can answer some of these questions. 

The jurymen had scarcely had their first polling, 
when ten of them discovered that a desperate 
game was going to be played upon them by the 
grim minority of two. These two, for reasons 
which have been publicly impugned as corrupt, 
swore that they were going to fight “ conviction ” 
to the last, and one of them said that he could stay 
there and would stay there till the accused had a 
verdict of not guilty. So the battle began; and so 
it continued, hour after hour, from darkness to 
darkness, till nearly two weeks had been worn 
away. There were no blows struck ; there was no 
noise which sounded beyond the walls. It was 
simply a combat of waiting. It wasa battle of the 
passive virtues. It was a motionless campaign to 
prove whether the two could conquer the ten, in 
patience, in power of suffering, in dogged determi- 
nation. By-and-by, one of the amiable pair gave 
way; and at last, on the twelfth morning, the 
other surrendered, and the cause of public virtue 
triumphed through the Clear Grit of the ten 
heroes. 

In the conversations which took place after- 
wards between a newspaper reporter and several 
of the jurymen, we catch some rich glimpses of 
human nature. 

Reporter.—‘‘ I suppose the hours were often dull 
during your long imprisonment ?” 

Juryman.—' Decidedly. We told each other all 
the old jokes and yarns we knew, but the inter- 
change soon ran us out. We also improvised 
dominoes and checker-boards, but the time passed 
very slowly. There was no sickness except an oc- 
casional headache in the party, and good nature 
prevailed nearly all the time.” 

Reporter.—‘* Were the jurors all on good terms 
during your seclusion ?” 

Juryman.—‘‘ With the exception of once or 
twice. One of the men brought in with him a 
pack of cards, and for a while they were of great 
service in helping us to kill time ; but, at last Mr. 
Webber, whose religious principles are opposed to 
the use of cards, said that men who were trying a 
gambling case should not idle away their time in 
that above all other ways. He not only talked 
against the cards, but prevented their use by cast- 
ing them into the stove. There was some ill-feel- 
ing for a little while over the matter; but ulti- 
mately it died out, and the man who was angry 
admitted that the old gentleman was right.” 

We think it not unworthy of our time to tell this 
tale of ten heroes. An incident like this is pecu- 
liarly refreshing. It cannot be denied that we 
have had among us, during the last year or two, 
juries who did no honor to the jury system. In 
fact, many thousands of persons, of late, have seri- 
ously doubted whether the venerable institution 
of a trial by jury were not a venerable humbug. 
One instance, like this of the Philadelphia jury, 
goes far towards redeeming the whole method 
from the blight of popular distrust. 

We are glad to tell this tale, for a better reason 
still : it does honor to American citizenship and to 
human nature itself. We are glad to join in ho- 
mage to men who were heroes without knowing 
it, and without expecting any praise for it. Who 
were these men? Could they spend those eleven 
days and nights, in that jury-room, just as well as 
not? To say nothing of the tedium and discom- 
fort of it, had they no business which would suffer 
by their absence? It is interesting to look over 
the list of occupations which they represented. 
One was a burnisher, another a paper-hanger, 
another a painter, another a bell-hanger, another 
a plasterer, and so on. A friend writes to us: 
“They were not men who could afford to stay in 
that room for the paltry sum we pay them, and to 
let their business go by the board at such a time. 


From the time.they left the court-room till they: 


_. weturned with the verdict made up, they were en- 
. tirely lost te the. world. They ‘wont 3 no word of 








complaint to the judge, ard did not ask to! be dis- 
charged because they could not agree,” All 
honor, then, to the ten heroes, Their example is 
noble ; we hope that it may be contagious ! 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Will heathen nations, never having heard the Gos- 
pel preached to them, inherit the kingdom of heaven? 
If they reject the Gospel when it is preached to them, 
will they be under the law of condemnation? Would it 
not be better to leave them without the Gospel, with 
heaven assured, than to give it to them and take the 
assurance away ? 


| F our correspondent’s premises were sound, his 

conclusions would be inevitable, and missionaries 
might feast at home, instead of being feasted on in the 
South Sea Islands, while we others could spend our 
“missionary money” for bon-bons. But who said 
that willfully wicked people in heathen lands were 
sure of salvation? Those who would save the heathen 
world by wholesale are quite as far astray as those 


who would damn all pagans for the sin of not believ-" 


ing in one of whom they never heard. The circum- 
stances of a heathen will doubtless weigh much as 
extenuations when judgment is pronounced upon him; 
but the fact that he never heard of Christ will not 
wash out crimes. While we do not, by any means, be- 
lieve that all adult heathen are inevitably lost, we do 
believe that every man’s prospects in this world and 
in the world to come are greatly improved by his 
hearing of Christ. 


e 

2. My best friend has been, as I believe, in heaven for 
years. I want togothere. But I have no love for God 
or Christ. Can TI, or any one like me, hope to reach 
heaven? 

Suppose that, instead of idty sounding your feelings 
to find some emotional love to God or Christ, you seek 
to make the love of God a principle of life. It is right 
for you to want to meet your dear friend in heaven. 
For the sake of your dear friend, for the sake of Christ 
who loves you, for the sake of the nobleness of your 
own spirit, do not dream too much about the dead, but 
help the living. Do not give yourself too much anxi- 
ety about getting to heaven yourself, but help some- 
body else to get there. Leave your destiny in the 
hands of Christ, who is merciful, and do what you can 
for the poor, the sinful, and the despairing. And then 
if, after all, you cannot find a particle of effusive love 
to Christ in your heart, he will remind you that what 
you have done for the least of his brethren has been 
preeious to him. 


8. What mode of baptism was adopted by John the 
Baptist? Was it by sprinkling, by pouring, or by im- 
mersion? Ih by immersion, and Christ himself was 
thus baptized, as an example to his disciples, is there 
any authority for any other mode ? 


So much of passion and prejudice has gotten into the 
discussion of the question of the ancient mode of bap- 
tism, that it has become a tangled skein, not easily un- 
raveled in ao brief answer. Nor do we care to enter 
upon a «ontroversy that has hitherto brought no re- 
sult but »itterness between brethren. To us the ques- 
tion has no more importance than any other curious 
historical inquiry. If there be those who prefer one 
mode to all others, and believe it the only valid mode 
of baptism, they shall have no unkind word from us. 
But more important than any doctrine of washings 
can be is the truth that Christianity is not a system of 
forms and ceremonies, not a rubrie of methods and 
observances. It was not the brazen serpent which tlie 
Jews idolatrously worshiped that had healed their 
forefathers, but faith and obedience; it is not any ex- 
actitude about sacraments that will save men, but the 
inward washing and nourishing of the soul secured by 
the faith of the Son of God. 


4. How may a Christian girl dress? How many 
rufiies? Ear-rings, or not? How far may she follow 
the fashions ? 

That question is more difficult than the one about 
baptism. The love of personal ornamentation is, by 
no means, to be denied. There is a logic of love better 
than the logic of the head, and a Christian girl will 
settle these questions best by doing nothing that con- 
flicts with a whole-hearted love of Christ. She will 
dress modestly, because a Christian heart shuns all 
vanity. She will not dress extravagantly, because a 
Christian girl will remember the poor. She will not 
expend her love of adornment on the exterior chiefly, 
for a Christian girl will not forget that a meek and 
quiet spirit is a brighter ornament than diamonds. 


5. Was Mary Magdalencethe same person as Mary 
the sister of Lazarus? 

We think not. Some have thought so, but without 
any sufficient evidence. . 

6. Has a person a right to call himself a Christian, 
unless he knows his sins forgiven? Is faith that my 
sins will be forgiven sufficient, or must I know thai tiey 
have been, or, if the latter, how am I to know it? 

We would not undervalue a sense of forgiveness. 
But any man who seeks to do Christ’s will, has a right 


‘to call himsélf a follower of Christ, The waiting for 


an inward sense of anything is wrong. 
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“7. Is there any passage in the Bible approving of the 
death-penalty, or justifying ite continuance ? 

We do not understand that any civil enactments re- 
corded in the Bible are to be taken as binding, except 
during the existence of the state of society for which 
they were provided. The one simple law enacted in 
the patriarchal stage of social development is stated in 
Genesis ix. 6, with a reason for its justice attached. 
But if in a more advanced state of society it is found 
that the protection of human life can be better at- 
tained by any othef method of dealing with murderers, 
the spirit of the Bible is in favor of the highest expe- 
diency. The wisdom of abolishing capital punishment 
is, therefore, an open question, to be discussed as all 
other merely civil and social arrangements are, on its 
merits. 

8. Was not the burning of Mr. Talmage'’s and Mr. 
Goodwin's churches intended to be a warning agatnst 
the building of expensive houses of worship? 

There are some people always swift to act as God's 
interpreters. If the burning of a fine church means 
what our correspondent thinks, what does the burning 
of a log school-house mean? As Mr. Talmage’s church 
was the cheapest church in America for its size, the 
providence that destroyed it must, on such principles, 
mean that only extravagant places of worship are ac- 
ceptable to God. It seems more likely that it means 
that you had better have a good architect and a good 
sexton, and then look to the construction of your flues 
and the regulation of your fires. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


N the Christian Union of Feb. 19 appeared a 

_ paragraph ‘respecting the Hon. John P. Hale, the 
publication of which we sincerely regret, since it was 
calculated to give pain to many of his friends. We are 
glad to learn that the statement we made, on current 
newspaper authority, as to Mr. Hale’s health, was er- 
roneous. A friend in Dover, N. H., writes: ‘‘ His mind 
is clear, his perceptions quick, and his voice strong, 
while his right limbs are enfeebled by paralysis, and 
his physichl system weakened by long confinement, 
caused bygparalysis and subsequent breaking of his leg. 
He reads much, and takes a lively interest in and just 
view of all Congressional proceedings.” As to the cir 
cumstances to which we referred, as having, whether 
justly or not, cast a shadow upon his name, the same 
writer says: ‘Mr. Hale is one of the few public men 
who retires from long employment in State and Na- 
tional offices, of corrupt opportunities, in a condition 
of comparative poverty; and he is beloved and honor- 
ed, for the virtues of his private life, by the wholecom- 
munity in the county where he has ever lived."’ 

—The pamphlet report of ‘‘ The Silver Wedding 
in Plymouth Church” is out at last. It is a hand- 
somely-printed octavo of % pages edited for the 
Executive Committee of Arrangements by Horatio C. 
King, and published by J. B. Ford & Co. It may be 
had at the office of the Christian Union, price 530 cta. 

—The boys and girls of New York—to say noth- 
ing of the ghildren of a larger growth—will be in high 
glee when they learn that the irrepressible Barnum, 
whose Museum, for the third time, was destroyed by 
fire on the 24th of December last, will open another 
great show at the American Institute Building, known 
as the Rink, on Third Avenue and 63d street, on Mon- 
day, March 3ist. His collection of wild animals and 
curiosities is said to be greater than ever before. 

—Our Canton (Ohio) correspondent, Mr. Samuel 
Mason, whese statements respecting the introduction 
of Chinese labor in the cutlery manufactory at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and the effects thereof upon the: prosperity 
of that place, have been contradicted by Dr. E. C. 
Rockwell and Rev. Dr. Aaron Williams, of Pittsburgh, 
has sent us another letter, re-aflirming what he said, in 
language so discourteous that we are constrained to 
exclude it from these columns. And, besides, we must- 
decline any further controversy respecting affairs at - 
Beaver Falls. Our readers have seen the statements 
on both sides, and there we leave the subject, with the 
single remark that Mr. Mason cites articles from some 
Pittsburgh papers, tending, in part, to confirm his 
statements. 

—A correspondent writes as follows: ‘*‘ What 
did Dr. O. W. Holmes mean at the Tyndall banquet 
when he said this? ‘We cannot live to-day on the oxy- 
dated beliefs of the past. Faith is a bankrupt, and 
her accounts are under strict examination, to deter- 
mine what assets remain to be distributed among the 
impoverished souls that are her creditors. Science is 
attaching all she can lay hold of, for the benefit of our 
common humanity, and adding te it the new-born 
wealth she has created.’ Did the good and brilliant, 
Doctor mean that Faith is ‘ played out’; that mankin«4 
have no longer use for her; that Science has come ‘in 
and rightly usurped her powers, and taken from her ‘ser 
scepter? Did he mean that, intellectually and spiv itu- 
ally, faith had ‘impoverished’ the ‘souls’ of dl in 
whom it had found a lodgment? Weuld he ret the 
faith of the Gospel, the faith so vividly pictured in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, aside, cast it avvay as an 
old worthless account, and put in its place t’e light of 
Science? Pray tell me what the Doctor wo ald have us 
to understand, when he declares ‘faith is ‘bankrupt’.’’ 
Really, we don’t know what Dr. Holms means. He 
has given us no authority’ to explain ‘words, We 
hope he does not mean all that our cérrespondent in- 
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diate, not the Christian fuith itself, but the abuses that 
have grown up under it. It is safe to conclude that he 
rejects the Evangelical theology, but for aught that 
we know he may regard himself as a Christian. 

—The Boston Commonwealth makes the follow- 
ing statement:—A party of gentlemen were dining 
with Hon. James L. Orr, in Washington, just prior to 
his late departure to his foreign mission, when he in- 
cidentally spoke of Brooks’s assault upon Sumner. He 
suid he had heard of the intended assault, and meant 
to have prevented’ it by being in the Senate-chamber 
and arresting the blow. On his way thither hestopped 
in the library to look at a book, which, not being read- 
ily found, detained him a few minutes longer than he 
purposed, and during the delay the assault was made. 
Brooks confessed to him before his death that he never 
meant to have it so deadly as it was—intending only to 
“ disgrace" the Senator with the South by a flagella- 
tion—and said he could not believe at first that Sumner 
was really hurt. He said, further, that he was tired of 
life, and wanted to die. The notoriety he won was 
killing him by inches—every bully and blackguard in 


the South tirust his attentions and acquaintance upon’ 


him, and it was too terrible a punishment to bear. Mr, 
Orr said he had no doubt Brooks felt the keenest re- 
gret for his part in the affair, and that he was indeed 
tired of life with the burden of notoriety he was obliged 
to carry fromit. He represented him as a generous- 
heart«l, impulsive man, who, with the idea of vindi- 
cating his relative, Senator Butler, and the “ chivalry ”’ 
of his section, was induced to make the assault. 

—The question of woman suffrage has been dis- 
cussed for five days inthe Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention, many of the ablest members taking the af- 
firmative side, while those in the negative wasted their 
strength in a style of argument which only revealed 
the inherent weakness of their cause. The Convention 
granted the use of their hall for the delivery of a 
lecture on the subject, by Bishop Simpson of the 
Methodist Church, who lends his powerful influence in 
favor of the ballot for woman. The question is yet to 
be decided by the Convention. 


—Col. T. W. Higginson has were | to write 
a Child’s History of the United States, somewhat on the 
plan of Hawthorne's “*Grandfather’s Chair.” Good 
news for the boys and girls who are fortunate enough 
not to have been born to soon to be benefited by the 
work, 





THE LATHE REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, 


DD. 


BY JOHN FRASER, 
ministers ever attained wide and 
ffeectionate a popularity in Scotland as the 
Rey. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., whose sudden, but 
not unexpected, death occurred a few days since. 
Born in 1805, in the little town of Brechin, in 
Forfarshire, Scotland, Dr. Guthrie lived to pass 
through, and take a leading part in almost every im- 
portant social and religious crisis by which his country 
has been agitated for the last fifty years. The Guthries 
from time immemorial have been associated with 
Brechin, and for more than a century the family has 
supplied that town with provosts, magistrates, and 
leading publiomen. Dr. Guthrie's father, like so many 
of his countrymen in rural districts, united the two 
trades of merchant and banker, and, by the aid of in- 
dustry, energy, and business talent, contrived to ac- 
quire a considerable fortune. He was a man of more 
than average ability; gifted with great natural 
shrewdness, and a fund of geniality and humor, which 
formed so marked an element in the mental legacy in- 
herited from him by his distinguishedson. Asayouth, 
Thomas Guthrie did not promise brilliantly. In ap- 
pearance, he was a long, lanky, straggling-looking lad, 
with great awkward bones, prominent, homely fea- 
tures, 2 large nose, uncouth hair, and clothes that 
seemed as if they had been thrown on with a pitch- 
fork. After studying, with no marked success, at a 
local grammar-school, he matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; and, after going through the usual 
curriculum, was licensed as a preacher by the Presby- 
tery of Brechin in 1825. At college, Mr. Guthrie was 
diligent rather than brilliant, and displayed remark- 
able earnestness in the pursuit of his theological studies. 
Not satisfied with the conventional theological course, 
prescribed by the Church of Scotland, and believing 
that some little medical knowledge would be of advan- 
tage to one whose life would probably be spent in a 
thinly populated country district, among poor par- 
ishioners, the young licentiate crossed to Paris, in the 
University of which city he spent ashort time in the 
study of comparative anatomy and chemistry. On his 
return to Scotland, Mr. Guthrie served for nearly two 
years in his father’s banking-house, which he did noi 
finally leave till 1830, when he was appointed to take 
charge of the parish of Arbirlot, in his native county. 
Hlere he labored for some years, and with so much suc- 
cess, that his fame as an earnest preacher and pulpit 
orator soon found its way to Edinburgh, procuring him 
# call to the collegiate church of Old Greyfriars, which 
he accepted, This was in 1837, and three years later, 
his popularity had increased to such an extent that a 
new parish was formed and a new church was built 
especially for him, namely, St. John's, whither he re- 
moved in 10. Up to this time, Mr. Guthrie had de- 
voted himself mainly to his parochial duties, including 
incessant labors to reform and better the degraded 
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masses of the Scotch metropolis. But the time was fast 
approaching when he was to engage in more arduous 
and exciting, though not more noble work. Already 
keen observers were sensible of a coming storm; and it 
required no great prescience to detect on the theological 
horizon the cloud, as of a man's hand, which was soon 
to overspread the entire sky, and break in that tem- 
pestuous storm which shook the Church of Scotland to 
its center. 

It is not necessary to enter into the particulars 
of the great schism which resulted in the formation of 
what is called the Free Church, in 1843. It is enough 
for our present purpose to know that among the origi- 
nators of that secession Mr. Guthrie was one of the 
most energetic and powerful, and did more, perhaps, 
than any clergyman, except Drs. Chalmers, Candlish, 
and Cunningham, to precipitate the crisis. But although 
he left the Established Church, he did not leave his old 
field of labor, but continued to minister to a large and 
influential congregation in Edinburgh, until he set out 
on his memorable mission through the length and 
breadth of Scotland, in 1845-6, when his powerful ora- 
torical appeals and splendid energy were mainly in- 
strumental in establishing the Sustentation Fund, for 
the efficient support and housing of ministers of the 
Free Church, Not content with his success in this field, 
and as if to refute the charge that his charity began 
and ended at home, the indefatigable preacher next 
turned his attention to destitute and homeless children, 
and started the movement which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Ragged or Industrial Schools, first in Edin- 
burgh, and finally alkover Great Britain. In addition 
to his advocacy of thes wo schemes, Dr. Guthrie was 
a constant and eloquent supporter of the temperance 
cause, and, indeed, of every movement that had for its 
end the amelioration of society and the suppression of 
vice. 

In 1860, Good Words was started by Messrs. A. 
Strahan & Co., London, under the editorship of the 
late Dr. Norman Macleod—an intimate friend of Dr. 
Guthrie, by the way—and, after a short time, the ex- 
traordinary success of that journal, and the growing 
secularity of its tone, led to, the establishment of the 
Sunday Magazine by the same firm, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Guthrie. In 1862, Dr. Guthrie was made 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and some time later, failing health and 
threatened heart-disease compelled him to retire from 
active ministerial duties. But he never quite gave up 
preaching, and only a few months ago delivered, in 
Glasgow, one of his most stirring addresses. Perhaps 
the last philanthropic scheme with which he was 
publicly identified was the Industrial Training Ships, 
for the education and reformation of houseless and 
destitute children; and some even on this side the 
Atlantic may remember the almost savagely scathing 
and eloquent philippic which he delivered in the March 
of 1872, on the proposed union of the Free and the 
United Presbyterian denominations. We need bardly 
add that the old man eloquent was in favor of the 
union; and his speech on the occasion referred to fell 
like a veritable bombsbell amid the ranks of its oppo- 
nents. 

In appearance Dr. Guthrie was very tall, striking, 
ayd venerable. It is now nearly two years since the 
writer of this paper last saw him standing on a step of 
the main entrance to the Duke of Argyle’s castle at 
Inverary. The occasion was the home-coming of the 
Marquis and Princess-Marchioness of Lorne after their 
marriage; and we can see as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday the tall, thin, loosely-clothed figure of the 
venerable Doctor, his long white hair gently stirred by 
the breeze, his pale, full, genial face wreathed with 
smiles, as he stood immediately behind the royal pair, 
by the side of the Duke of Argyle and the Far! of Gran- 
ville. In private, no man could be more simple, natu- 
ral, enjoyable, and hearty. He was fullof humor, and 
stories, and fun; a great favorite with dogs and chil- 
dren; and one of the very best friends and guides a 
young man could seek counsel from. In public, be 
was (after Dr. Chalmers and, latterly, Dr. Caird) the 
most eloquent Scotchman of his times, blending solem- 
nity and pathos, a quaint provincial accent and de- 
livery, with a surpassing earnestness and power to 
move the hearts of an audience to a degree rarely at- 
tained in any pulpit. One great feature of his oratory 
was the aptness and profuseness of his illustrations and 
similes. Of these, quite two-thirds were taken from the 
olouds and sea. The ocean seemed always to be sound- 
ing in the preacher’s ears; and his descriptions of 
storms and shipwrecks were surpassingly vivid. As a 
writer, Dr. Guthrie was not voluminous. He was em- 
phatically a preacher, not an author; yet his “ City, 
sts Sins and Sorrows," issued in 1857, his ‘“‘ Plea for 
‘sagged Schools,” and his ‘* Way to Life,”’ published in 
must be familiar to many American readers. It is 
‘o.. BoWever, by his published works that Dr. Guthrie 
will be remembered by posterity, but in connection 
with those great religious and philanthropic agitations 
of his age in which he took a leading part. Notas the ac- 
complished writer, the keen debater, or the successful 
editor will he live in the hearts of the future, but as the 
friend and spokesman of the poor, the homeless, and 
the destitute; the powerful advocate of those who 
were powerless to speak on their own behalf; and as 
one of the four leaders of the great theological revolt 
of 1843, when, by his eloquence and energy, he linked 
his name imperishably with the of that Church 
of which he was for thirty years 80 conspicuously an 
ornament, 
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‘The Household. 


MISS PLUMTREE'S MAGIC LANTERN. 
FJ HERE certainly was something very peculiar 

about Miss Perugia Plumtree; every one observed 
it, and it became more and more striking as time went 
on. It was not that you could not tell what she might do 
or say under painful circumstances—that would have 
left her very common-place indeed. The very peculi- 
arity was that at those times you might be sure of ber 
always doing and saying the very same thing. Miss 
Plumtree was one of those gentle souls in whem the 
lookers-on can discern no need of discipline, and yet to 
whom affliction mysteriously takes the form of a trip- 
hammer, sure to fall at regular intervals and with 
relentless weight. Or perhaps, to Miss Plumtree, it 
came rather like some grim guardian of the night, 
patrolling at stated intervals with the stern fiat, 
“lights out! ’’ and so throwing all her peaceful ar- 
rangements into sudden eclipse. But no sooner did 
some new gricf or some fresh reverse swoop all her for- 
mer joys under its dreary shadow, than Miss Plumtree 
immediately produced from under her meek little heart 
a sort of psychological magic lantern, illuminated it 
with oneof the most beautiful of smiles, and suddenly 
a view of something new and delightful, that nobody 
else had ever thought of, was thrown upon the great 
darkness, brilliant and magnified manifold. 

It was with one of those illuminating smiles, enough 
to make a rainbow of the tear she was wiping at the 
moment, that she turned upon the friends who left 
her on the threshold of her echoing house, after the 
last sad ceremonies had beev rendered to the last 
remaining member of her family. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what I ever should have 


| done," she said, “if it had not been for the old house 


falling to my lot. So kindly ordered! 1 don't know 
how I could have borne it to go anywhere else! "' 

And with this quiet transfer of her affections, Miss 
Plumtree set herself briskly about the care of their new 
object, until she seemed to make it shine brighter and 
brighter every day. She could not lack for occupation 


| * . 
with all the cares that come where there is no man 


about the house; and as for loneliness, there was no 
chance for that, while there were so many traveling 
clergymen to be “put up,” and neighbors going away 
and wanting to leave the children a few days, and dis- 
tant relatives needing a home alittle while. So Miss 
Plumtree’s days glided swiftly and happily by—very 
happily she thought—and she used to havea little season 
of thinking about it every evening, as the twilight 
gathered, sitting alone in her own room, with her face 
pressed close against the window that looked out upen 
the lawn. Some maiden sisters, left with such store of 
silver and household valuables as Miss Plumtree, would 
have shrunk with horror from a room on the first- 
floor, with a door opening directly out upon the 
gladiolus bed; but it was beautiful to Miss Plumtree, 
since an accident she had met with, a few years before, 
though it had left her as good as new in all other re- 
spects, had made going up and down stairs a trouble- 
some affair. 

“T don't *now what I ever showd have done if it 
hadn’t been for this room lying just so,"’ she said one 
evening, 2s the hour came and she drew her little 
arm chair to the window and took her seat: and 
then from thinking about the room, she fell slowly 
into a reverie, until as the gladiolus bed grew 
more and more indistinct outside, the ghosts of 
times and things that had been stepped slowly out of 
the twilight of the past, and ranged themselves one 
by one before her. How happy they had all been 
together in those days gone by! And then when her 
mother was taken away, how the rest clung together, 
she and her father and Jack! How proud she was of 
Jack, and how satisfied that the will left everything to 
him, with the understanding that he was always to 
take care of her, as her father had. And then Jack 
began to go wrong, dreadfully wrong, the neighbors 
said, and when her father threatened to disinherit him, 
he got possession of the will and ranaway. She did not 
know what she should have done then, if it had not 
been for her father. So kindly ordered that they 
were left to each other! There might have been one 
more, one handsomer and dearer even than Jack, but 
her father, so kind to her and so hard to others, had 
driven him away too; had believed something false of 
him, and sworn that never so long as he lived should 
he see his daughter's face with his consent. So he had 
gone away too, not like Jack, in a passion, but sorrow- 
ful enough, and Miss Plumtree did not suppose he 
would ever come back. And now even her father 
was taken, but she had the home with plenty of means 
to keep it up, and cousin Periwinkle spending the 
winter with her—that had all been arranged (except 
cousin Periwinkle) by the new will made after poor 
dear Jack ran away—and she thought—very likely by 
next summer—hark! What foot-fall was that on the 
dry grass, and what form moving stcalihily over the 
lawn in the starlight? 

Miss Plumtree pressed her face, closer to the pane— 
the figure passed out of sight, then turned and came 
slowly down the path again. She sprang to the door 
and opened it. 

“Jack! Dear Jack!” But the figure was gono and 
there was no answer. In another moment she had 
mounted the stairs without thinking whether it was 
long or not, and stood in the passage-way that divided 
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cousin Periwinkle’s room from the spare chamber, 
with a pair of the best linen sheets in her hand. ‘* Dear 
cousin Periwinkle,” she exclaimed, as well as she could, 
with the great bumping,at her heart, “Jack has come 
home! Don't tell me 1 am mistaken! I should know 
him if 1 only saw his shadow! He would not come 
when I called him, but that was only one of his odd 
ways. So lam just going to get his room ready, with- 
out saying anything to the servants, for I know he'll 
be coming pretty soon, to say he forgives me for 
everything, and will let me share with him just as if 
nothing had ever happened,” and Miss Plumtree disap- 
peared into the spare room. Ina few moments she 
was back again to say that cousin Periwinkle was to 
go to sleep without minding her, for she should sit up 
awhile to listen for Jack. 

“I do feel a little nervous, though,” she added, light- 
ing up into one of her smiles. “I don't know what I 
should do, if you wern’t spending a little time with 
me, cousin Periwinkle.” 

Miss Plumtree listened in vain; no knock was heard 
at the door, not another rustling of the grass outside 
the window. But the next day all the town was astir 
with news. Jack Plumtree had come back, with the 
old will in his possession, and was trying to prove a 


flaw in the second, and eject his sister from the Plum-, 


tree estate. Unfortunately it is easier to prove evil 
than good, and Miss Plumtree was very soon notified 
that she had one week’s grace in which to resign all 
claimsand vacate the ancestral halls. At the end of 
that time, the friends who had accompanied her 
home on the day of the funeral wended their way to a 
little cottage which had come to Miss Plumtree from 
her mother's side, to see where she had taken refuge, 
and how she had survived the storm. But she had 
got out her lantern in advance of them, and illumina- 
ted everything until they hardly recognized the situa- 
tion. 

There she stood, in the middle of the little bare floor, 
with the irradiating smile on her face, the two silver 
candlesticks and the oval mirror, that had been her 
mother’s, shining, the stove and the window shining, 
and Miss Plumtree’s canary singing merrily in its cage. 

“I'm sure I don't know what I ever should have 
done,” she said, “if it hadn’t been for the cottage! So 
kindly ordered!” 

No longer encumbered with servants or relations, Miss 
Plumtree managed to live delightfully in her new 
quarters, and never admitted that she missed a single 
comfort; until one day the news came that the savings 
bank, where her tiny maternal fortune was treasured, 
had failed, and not a penny was left. Foronemoment 
Miss Plumtree stood still as she listened to the tale; but 
in another the magic lantern was produced, and a new 
object thrown in bold and brilliant relief upon the 
shadowy foreground of her future, 

“I'm sure I don't know what I should do now, if I 
hadn't amused myself once by learning dressmak- 
ing! So kindly ordered!" she said, with such a smile 
that people were almost ready to believe that this was 
the pleasantest thing that had ever happened to her. 
From that day Miss Plumtree no longer lived alone. 
Every morning she tripped forth, work-bag in hand, 
and flitted like a little business woman, as she was, to 
one house or anotheras her engagements might de- 
mand. Every one thought it a pleasure to see her sit- 
ting by their work-table; her form was graceful yet, 
and the wavy bair, drawn back from her forehead and 
knotted carefully behind, gave such a classic contour 
to her head. These were her only beauties, except the 
smile, and that made every one feel as if the sun shone 
on the darkest day. 

And so all went on beautifully for a time, until Miss 
Plumtree began to find herself inconvenienced by a 
severe pain in one of her eyes. Sometimes she came to 
her work with a green shade over it, sometimes she did 
not come at all, and at last was obliged to give her- 
self fairly into the physician’s hands. Fora few weeks 
she sat alone at home once more; after that the pain 
ceased and she felt quite well again, but the sight of the 
unruly member was gone for aye. Miss Plumtree im- 

‘mediately looked up her little book of engagements, 
and appeared next morning at the door where she had 
been promised for that day, three months before, the 
illumination lighting up everything before her. 

“1 don’t know what I ever should have done,” she 
said ‘if it hadn’t been for my having another eye.” 

Miss Plumtree had given up the habit of sitting with 
her face against the pane, ever since the night she had 
seen the shadowy figure pass along the rustling grass. 
But she still kept up her little twilight season of think- 
ing over matters, and how kindly everything had been 
ordered for her ever since she could remember. 

“But poor dear Jack!’’ She had been so happy in 
thinking of his having everything, and now she heard 
he was running it through very fast, and sure to get 
into trouble before long. She wondered if he would 
ever consent to come aud share with her if the worst 
came to the worst. She was afraid he would not, 
everything would seem such a change! And there 
was some one else! THlow changed every thing would 
seem to him—to Philip—if he were ever to come back! 
But he could not have heard that there was no one 
now to interfere, She did uot think he would ever 
hear; probably he bad gone a great way off and would 
never know.” 

One November night Miss Plumtree, as usual, slept 
her twilight thoughts quietly away, and awoké to find 
au great surprise awaiting her. An invitation from 
some friends living fifty miles away, to come and pass 





a few days with them. It was the first invitation of 
any kiud Miss Plumtree had received since she left the 
old house, and she really did not feel that she ought to 
have any, now that she had no longer any hospitality 
to offer. But here was the letter, very positive indeed, 
and refusing to take no foran answer. So she put 
some things in a satchel and set off the next morning 
by the daily stage. 

**] shall certainly be back the last day of the month,” 
she said, “for I am engaged all the first week in De- 
cember."’ 

The days glided by as auch days will do, the oasis 
seeming smaller for its very greenness in the desert, the 
last day of the month arrived, the returning stage was 
heard rattling down the village hill, and there, on the 
driver's box, ber nose a little red with the cold, but 
luxuriating in the free, fresh air, sat Miss Plumtree, 
punctual to the hour and minute. How good it would 
seem to see the little cottage again! They should make 
it in another minute, but Deacon Cranberry's house 
was 30 much higher, it cut off the view just here. Now 
they were passing the deacon's. And Miss Plumtree 
began to look under the apron for her satchel. 

** Jerusalem! '’ exclaimed the driver, and Miss Plum- 
tree looked quickly up. A fallen chimney, a few 
blackened timbers, and a little curl of smoke, were all 
that was left of the cottage. The two silver candlesticks, 
the oval mirror, all were gone, only the canary bird, 
fortunately left at the deacon’s, and nothing for Miss 
Plumtree but to take shelter under the same kindly 
roof until she could have time to think what must be 
done next. The ensuing day was Sunday, and when 
the deacon’s wife knocked at Miss Plumtree'’s door, 
she found her bonnetted and cloaked, the illumination 
in full play, and Miss Plumtree only waiting for the 
second bell. 


ful thanever, “ for 1 don't know what I should have 
done if it hadn’t been for saving the things m my 
satchel! So kindly ordered!" 

So she went, and when the day had passed peacefully 
by, and the short December twilight was gathering, she 
slipped away to her own room for her little season be- 
longing to the hour. What strange things were bap- 
pening all the time! And how strange it was that the 
cottage had been burned just as the old homestead was 
to be sold for Jack's debts, and he had gone away 
without her being able to ask him if he would forgive 
all, and share with her. Poor dear Jack! But there 
was always something left, and as soon as Monday 
came she must think what was to be done. Just then 
the deacon tapped apologetically at the door. 

“Come in,’ said Miss Plumtree, and he opened it a 
erack and looked in. 

** Miss Plumtree,"’ he said, “ there is some one asking 
for you—some one—"' and the deacon hesitated and 
blew his nose, then laughed a little and began again. 
“Some one that I think you used to know—I ought 
pot to be positive, but perhaps—" 

The deacon stopped again, and a figure standing be- 
tween the hall lamp and Miss Plumtree’s room threw 
ashadow on the curtain. She had said once she should 
know a shadow; this time she did know it, and sprang 
towards the reality. 

“Philip! Then you heard after all!’ One week from 
that day friends once more escorted Miss Plumtree to 
the door of her olden home, but this time as a blushing 
bride, introduced by her husband to the house he had 
purchased as her wedding gift. Once more she turned 
and illuminated everything with her smile. 

“I don’t know what I should have done," ske said, 
“if it hadn't been for Philip, for really there were only 
a few things in the satchel after all, and [I shouldn't 
have thought it right to stay at the Deacon's very 
long!" i  & 





THE CHILD'S PARADISE. 


UNT Jane Mount was the ruling spirit of 

the farm house. She believed everything that she 
did believe with all ber might, and the neighbors had 
such faith in her judgment that many knotty ques- 
tions were brought for her to untie. Conscientious 
Sarah Paget, who managed a family of step-children 
under the shadow of their two aunts, came for strength 
and advice; and Mr. Slack to relieve his mind on the 
matter of Selina’s city beaux; Molly Camp who was 
forbidden to “set up” with her young man; Phoebe 
String, whose mother-in-law almost bothered the life 
out of her; and Tom Pummil, whose neighbor kopt 
building his fence twelve feet over the line, and daring 
said Thomas to bring a law-suit—each and all felt 
better after laying their troubles before Aunt Jane 
Mount. ‘There is always a right way to walk in,” 
she would say, in her quiet manner, “ let us try and 
find it." Her specific was, ‘make the best of what 
cannot be helped." 

We children loved her, but a shade of awe mingled 
with our affection. Whatever had been done I do not 
think we could have told Aunt Jane anything but the 
exact truth. Her instructions made the Bible charac- 


ters very real to us. How plainly I could see Deborah‘ 


under a palm tree as she judged Israel. Her robes 
were graceful, and a veil floated round her face. To 
me the erect figure and clear earnest eye were always 
those of Aunt Jane—without the brown stuff dress and 
stiff cap, but still that well known form and face. 

At this distance of time it strikes me that she was a 
little too strict in some of’ her notions. The pictures 
which graced the parlor, Uncle John bought of a ped- 


‘I'm sure [ ought to go,"’ she said with 
asmile, which the deacon's wife declared more beauti- ] 








ler, One was a lady smelling a rose, the other a youth 
with still less to occupy him. Aunt Jane disapproved 
of these purchases, had seruples of conscience on ac- 
count of the second command. But these works of art 
might safely be worshiped—they looked like nothing 
human that ever met my eyes. A stranger boarding 
at the farm-house threw by mistake his porcelain teeth 
out of the window. Thanks to the chickens and high 
grass, he never found them. The matron of the house 
did not feel sorry. ‘She thought it a merited leason to 
vanity. 

Wacle John aided and abetted us in fun and frojic, 
but Aunt Jane liked a smack of instruction in our 
pleasures. What a sight of things we did learn out of 
doors! We scoured the woods for strange leaves and 
flowers, and the creek for petrified shells. 1 spoiled 
my best pants wading after a blazing cardinal flower, 
and all the broken-nosed tea-pots and battered tin 
cups we filled with plants. Some of these lingered till 
we took them home, but they were sure to die soon af- 
ter. The litter made by such young naturalists did 
not improve Aunt Jane's tidy housekeepmg. One 
day a wheel-barrow of autumn leaves was dumped 
down in her clean entry; there were red maple, brown 
oak and beech leaves enough-to bed all the farm-cattle. 

We were going to press and varnish them. Aunt 
Jane beheld these treasures with consternation, but 
was mollified by Uncle John’s way of putting the mat- 
ter. “ That is right boys,” he said, with glee, ‘* I guess 
old Solomon had lots of fun studying up those high 
sops on the wall and those cedars of Lebanon.” So 
down he sat on the floor, and worked all tlie morning 
with us. So the juvenile botanists turned things topsy 
turvy unmolested. 

There was little Charlie King, who gave out in romp- 
ing plays—we called him “ King's Ex;"' tall Penelope 
Black, that we named * Pen and Ink;" and shy Robert 
White, whom we christened “ Pat Ridge,’ always 
ready for excursions. We thought these nicknames 
great hits, and even ventured to daub the village 
grocer, Pious Anderson, * Pizon,”’ because he refused 
to trust us fora cent’s worth of kite string. These 
three fast friends used to take their dinner in a tin 
bucket and search the woodsand highways. I always 
went withthem. To say nothing of walnuts, berries, 
and such everyday things, how well acquainted we be- 
came with Jacks in the pulpit, ghost flowers, adders’ 
tongues, blood roots and violets! We made friends with 
birds and examined beetles and butterflies. We watched 
the little bugs that are like drops of gold on the Morn- 
ing Glory. They eat the green hearts of leaves till they 
change to lace. When held in our hands they turned 
like fairy money, dull and brown, but soon grew bright 
when set free. We never tired of looking at the balls 
where the brimstone butterflies danced and waltzed 
over purple iron weeds. King’s Ex was charmed to 
find a silver comma inside the scolloped wings of a 
brown velvet butterfly, and every one he caught waa 
punctuated the same way. Once we discovered an ugly 
thorny worm on a thistle; the next day there was a 
queer ball marked with silver spots, in its place. This 
we put on the fire-place and forgot it. 

One morning Pen and Ink found it had changed to a 
butterfly, which she said was called Painted Lady. All 
the household came to see it. As the little creature 
was slowly fanning its wings there appeared on them a 
picture of Great Britain, painted in golden brown on a 
sea of black. ‘“ Why, it’s as plain as the g’ography,” 
said Uncle John; “if my Yorkshire grandfather had 
seen that butterfly, he’d have thought the Lord liked 
the shape he’d made England, insomuch that he had 
marked these little things that fly through the air with 
the same pattern—leastways the star flowers in the 
grass are shaped like the big ones in the sky." 

We boys named the chickens, and when we called 
the roll to feed them they seemed to understand, for 
we were Adams in this little paradise. What a proud 
heart beat under my jacket when I shot a hen-hawk 
that was circling over the barn-yard. IL nailed it with 
the wings outspread against the barn, under the horse- 
shoe that kept good luck on the place. 1 have never 
felt so great as 1 did that day. 

Sunday was a marked day at Aunt Jane's. Every- 
body was scrubbed, dressed in their best, and taken to 
the village chureh. Uncle John sometimes remon- 
strated, saying: “I think it is bardly worth while to 
tote those boys over the rough road, just to sleep ona 
hard bench, when they could sleep so much more com- 
fortable at home."’ But no attention was paid to his 
suggestion. As soon as breakfast wus over, the farm 
wagon was pulled out, and the steady horses hitehed 
up. There were two services, with balf an hour be- 
tween, so we took our dinner with us: sqyuare pump- 
kin pies, resembling beds of mortar; gingerbread, like 
piles of bricks; jugs of milk and other viands, delight- 
ful to boys and girls, were packed in. How good they 
tasted | 

In the recess we often strayed through the grave- 
yard, and counted the Johns, and Janes, and Marys, 
on the tomb-stones. I do not think the sleepers below 
would have felt ita want of respect, that these white 
pages of our youth were brought so near the blank 
leaves after the finis of their own life story. 

Regular tea was not the custom of the farm, on Sun- 
days. Aunt Jane stood at the milk house door, and 
distributed to us what she caMed a “ piece’—slices of 
bread-and-butter and baked pears ; we traveling mean- 
while back and forth on the well beaten path, devouring 
the substantial repast. How any amount of provision 
held out and satisfied our astonishing appetites is an 
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enduring mystery. It made one taink of the -widow’s 
cruise of oil; that’ was affected by no circumstances. 

Susanna was a young maid-of-all-work, treated by 
Aunt Jane as an adopted daughter. She could make 
the butter come quicker than any girl in the country, 
and it was counted about the nicest. She had bright 
black eyes, and a pretty determined will of her own. 
One of her ways struck me as peculiar. Before pre- 
paring for church, she laid on the bed, first her shoes, 
then every article of clothing she meant to wear, fixed 
her dress, shawl, bonnet and gloves as if she were 
lying down, and then contemplated the effect from dif- 
ferent parts of the room, as if to judge of the effect on 
the congregation. As her limited wardrobe forbade 
any change, this struck me as a very droll per- 
formance. 

We were as good as most youngsters, but by no 
means saints, and our pranks were not few. Did not 
Ben Shippen go down the well seventy feet deep with- 
out advice or a candle? and Molly Cobb tear her best 
frock to ribbons climbing the plum-tree, and then 
roost in the hay-mow, to keep her dolls from some ag- 
gressive companions? Didn’t Dan Camp jump behind 
Mat Munroe, who was breaking a colt, and stick to 
him like grim death, though therearing, plunging ani- 
mal threatened to kill them both? [I plead guilty of 
clambering on top of a load of hay, quietly hiding 
there for miles, and then frightening out of his wits 
Uncle John, who was driving by, calling out ina sepul- 
chral voice: “ Fee—Faw—Fum—I smell the blood of 
an Englishmun.” The old farmer’s unvarying threat 
on such occasions was, “T’ll pack you home. I can’t 
manage you any more nor colts.”". But we never gave 
ourselves any uneasiness, for we knew he would do no 
such thing. In our little squabbles, I am free to con- 
fess that while Susanna always headed one party, I 
was apt to be ringleader of the other. I remembér 
one of our pitched battles better than I do any of the 
French and German engagements of these later days. 
The heads of the house had gone that Sunday after- 
noon to see a sick friend, and left the young folks 
alone. I was leisurely looking in the grass plat for 
four-leaved clover. Everybody know. that one in the 
right shoe brings good luck, and in the left shoe a 
sight of your sweetheart, so I looked v ith zeal. 

“James Dustin,’’ said Susanna, “ you <now it’s wick- 
ed to hunt for clovers on Sunday—Au:.. Jane wouldn't 
allow it.” This was a signal for war. We were soon 
in a state of conflict when I tried to kvep possession of 
the Family Bible, and look at the pictures. Susanna 
snatched and sat onit. This I declared was the wick- 
edest thing possible. After many struggles my party 
was driven out of the kitchen, my enemy locked the 
door, mounted on the table, and still sitting on the 
Bible which was covered with red flannel, gazed in a 
state of placid triumphat us through the window. We 
would not give up, and, after calling a council of war, 
had actually placed a ladder against the roof to de- 
scend the big chimney when Aunt Jane and Uncle 
John returned and took matters in hand. The 
balance of power was soon restored, and we fought no 
more that day. Cc. C. C. 





EDUCATION AND WORK. 

Editor Christian Union: 
Seen you say in your paper of January 11, 

/ about the need of knowledge for the Irish 
laborers in this country is very good indeed; but if we 
give these men sufficient “education” to enable them 
to make a living in any other way they will not work 
at all, that is, not with their hands. That, you see, is 
the universal effect of our present system of education 
upon our own people. Our boys and girls are educated 
from the first to feel that hard, coarse work with the 
hands (however necessary) is not respectable. Me- 
chanicsand “ laboring men” cannot go into “ society.” 
And the curse descends to their children. A working 
man’s daughter may have, and often does have, a 
practical training that fits her to be an excellent wife, 
mother and housekeeper; may have a nature, too, far 
deeper, nobler and mere loving than is usually pos- 
sessed by a fashionable young lady; but no young man 
of “culture” and social position would think of mar- 
rying her. 

One reason that hard, coarse work is not respecta- 
ble is that it does not make money fast enough. It is 
respectable to be a contractor, and drive five hundred 
working men, and take all the profits of their labor; 
but to touch their work with one of our fingers would 
be disgrace and ruin. Besides this feature of the case, 
there is the deep-seated and growing aversion to work 
with the hands. The fine talk about the dignity of 
labor is a piece of sentiment. It means the dignity of 
having somebody else work for us. 

I think the difficulty is a very deep one. We all 
want all we can get; want the “‘ best places” whether 
we are fit for them or uot. We all intend to avoid 
hard and coarse work if it is possible, and would rather 
bear any hardship while we can keep up appearances 
than to live in comfort and plenty by working with 
our hands. 

You say we are to “educate” the children and grand- 
children of these Irish laborers. Then they will feel 
just as we do about work.’ Their young men will be 
clerks, and so on; too poor to marry, and all the rest 
of it. And their young women will stop going out to 


"Service, and will he young ladies. They will take eter.’ 
: mal piano lessons, .and-wiil wait for the young men-to 
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come and marry them. But it costs so much to keep 
house on the scale prescribed by society, and there is 
such difficulty about servants, etc., etc. So there you 
are again. It is only going “round and round.” 
JERSEY. 


The Church. 
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Over nine hundred feebl¢ churches have been as- 
sisted from the Loan Fund which the Methodists established 
not long since, and which has now inercased to nearly $400,000 
by the liberal subscriptions of a large number of laymen 
throtghout the pomanes 

Lincoln University, near Oxford, Penn., is fulfilling 
its mission of educating colored youths to the full extent of 
its resources, and with excellent results. But it could do 
much more if its means permitted. Two hundred students 
already crowd its buildings, and two hundred more could be 
accommodated if benevolent hands would only combine to 
enlarge the capacity of this institution. 





The reurn of Lent is made the subject of special 
comment and admonition in the Episcopal papers, among 
which the Hartford Churchman is led to remark that to make 
the season effectual as a means of spiritual grace, there must 
be a true sense of sin and a fervent seeking after holiness on 
the part of those who observe it, or “forty days of mere 
nominal humiliation may leave them in a worse stato than it 
found them.” 


The rather limited attendance at the National Con- 
vention of the advocates of a religious amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, held in this city last week, 
and the absence of any very influential leaders or eminent 
speakers, does not augur well for the success of the move- 
ment. There were present some three hundred delegates and 
as many more spectators, and a number of interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered, but the Convention cannot be said to 
have left a decided impression upon the Christian community 
here, much less upon the public at large. It is a significant 
fact that there is hardly a religious journal of any influence 
in the country that aaenieiaamntie the proposition. 

One hundred dollars a year is all that the American 
Education Society (Congregational) is able to appropriate to 
each of the three hundred needy young men studying for the 
ministry in the various colleges, and this small sum is hard 
to get. The system of helping theological students has al- 
ways been severely criticized, but no substitute is offered ; 
and as long as much good is done by the present plan, it is 
entitled to support. The funds of the society are in need of 
an increase just now, and Rev. Dr. Tarbox, of Boston, is the 
Secretary to be addressed on the subject. The students as- 
sisted are scattered in twenty different institutions from An- 
dover and Yale to Oberlin and the Seminary on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Boston rejoices in a Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which is becoming a blessing to that city. Although 
not more than six years old, it has a “*‘ Home”’ on Beach Street, 
where young women in search of employment are accommo- 
dated at a moderate expense, and find care and sympathy 
from members of their own sex. The institutjon is already 
overflowing, and the Association is now launching into the 
enterprise of building an adequate structure for their use. 
The ladies have succeeded in buying a piece of land, and now 
they are moving, ia their winning way, to put up a commodi- 
ous house, for which at least $30,000 are required. They have 
held a grand fair, and given their project an impulse which 
promises to carry them through. There are but few simflar 
institutions in our cities, and those that are started hereafter 
need not be doubtful experiments after the success in Boston. 

An interesting scrap of history is associated with the 
memory of Rey. Joseph Harvey, the venerable Presbyterian 
minister who died on the 4th ult., in Michigan, in the eighty- 
sixth year ef hisage. It was he who was first brought in con- 
tact with a native of the Sandwich Islands, and first suggest- 
ed the establishment of the American missions there. In 
1809, while Mr. Harvey was a pastor at Goshen, Conn., a whaler 
brought to New Haven the first Sandwich Islander ever seen 
on this coast. He was placed in Mr. Harvey’s family to be 
educated, and under the latter’s teaching the Islander em- 
braced Christianity. The American Board, then just starting 
in Boston, took an interest in the case, and the result was the 
sending out of missionaries to the Islands. Dr. Harvey was 
thus spared to witness the grand consummation of his hopes 
in relation to that mission—an entire people converted to 
Christianity. 


All the friends and members of Sabbath-schools 
throughout the greater part of the country know by this time 
what the “ International Lessons” are, and those who do not 
would do well to ascertain for themselves. By this new sys- 
tem the same subjects are studied in each school on the same 
Sunday, and so far this plan has been accepted with almost 
universal favor. The LessonS are selected to run through one 
year by a committee of eminent ministers and laymen of 
nearly every denomination, embracing such names as Rev. 
Dr. Hall, of New York; Dr. Chapin, of Beloit College; Hon. 
H. P. Haven, and others. This committee recently met at 
Néagara Falls and selected the subjects for the year 1874 after 
careful deliberation. The first six months are to be devoted 
to the Pentateuch, beginning at Exodus, and the last six to 
studies in Mark. It is hoped and expected that Great Britain 
as well as Canada will be prepared to enter into the same plan 
at the close of this year, and the lessons be made in fact, what 
they are in name, an International series. 


Revivals are in progress in many places, but nowhere 
has the work of grace been so marked as in northern Ohio. 
The first instance of conversion occurred near Bellevue about 
the first of January, and at the same time prayer-meetings 
were held in the railroad: shops at Norwalk, whose influence 
affected the entire-town, and several hundred were in due: 


- timie brought to Christ. “Milan, a few miles away, soon 
“caught the sacred fame,and between one and two hundred } 





there have sought the Lord. Clyde, Gallion, Ruggles, San- 
dusky, Toledo, and other places have likewise shared in the 
blessed work.’”” At Dubuque, Iowa, the revival spirit has 
borne fruit many fold; and still more recently there has been 
a general awakening in all the churches in Elizabeth, N. J., 
attended with the most encouraging results. A few Sabbaths 
since, sixty-two persons were received into one church alone, 
the Second Presbyterian, on profession of their faith. The 
revival in this place is described as “ quiet, but s0 thorough 
that the atmosphere of the new life seems to strike one on 
entering the town.” 

The proposition for a union of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the North and the Southern Presbyterian body has 
been discussed quite thoroughly by one of the organs of the 
latter Church, and from the tendency of ita articles we judge 
that the union is not regarded with much favor in that dirge- 
tion. The Reformed Liturgy is one of the stumbling-blocks 
in the way, and in the eyes of the Richmond Presbyterian it is 
indeed formidable, occupying between “twenty and thirty 
pages.” This objection, however, is parried by the Intelli- 
gencer (Reformed) in a way that leaves the Liturgy out of the 
question most effectually, for it informs the Presbyterian that 
twelve of those pages are used only at intervals of months; 
that twelve more cannot be used oftener than once a year, 
being taken up with forms of ordination; and that the five 
remaining pages embrace the forms of Church Discipline, the 
use of which is extremely rare. ‘In nine Lord’s days out of 
ten”’ the Liturgy would not enter into the form of worship 
at all. This Liturgy, however seldom it appears, is a cher- 
ished usage among the Reformed Churches, and they would 
give it up with reluctance, but with no greater reluctance 
than the Presbyterians would manifest in accepting it. Se 
we fear the “ Union” is not a near event. 

There is a Bill now * befene the Meow York Legislature 
proposing an innovation in the usages of the Baptist chusthes 
in this State, which calls for more attention than it has re- 
ceived. Hitherto pew-holders and supporters of worship, 
though not members by profession, have been entitled to 
some voice in the secular interests of their churches, and for 
sixty years the plan has worked well. But now it is proposed 
to disfranchise all non-church members, and make only the 
church itself the corporation instead of the “‘church and 
society.” The Examiner and Chronicle takes the matter up, 
and claims that it has not been thoroughly discussed in the 
churches themselves, and it is not known whether the inno- 
vation is really desired. Besides, “ the questions involved are 
of the gravest practical moment,’’ observes the paper referred 
to, “since the Bill proposes to make Baptist churches legal 
incorporations ; to disfranchise men who are estimable citi- 
zens and generous contributors; to bring questions of pro- 
perty to be arbitrated upon in church meeting, where votes 
of children count as much as those of full grown men. Is 
it expedient, is it wise, is it needful to make the revolu- 
tion?’’ Who the advocates of the Bill are is not stated, but, 
in view of the foregoing facts, their method of procedure 
hardly seems creditable. 





FOREIGN, 


The London Missionary Society proposes to establish 
a mission in the great island of New Guinea, which is inhabi- 
ted by tribes of savage, treacherous and blood-thirsty people. 
The undertaking is difficult and dangerous, but a number of 
missionaries have been found who are willing to enter the 
field. Their work will be confined at present to places along 
the coast; and to facilitate their movements, a missionary 
steamer is to be provided by the generosity of Miss Baxter, of 
Dundee. 

In the death of Rev. Toomes Guthrie, D.D., Scotland 
loses one of her most distinguished preachers and noted di- 
vines. As a pulpit orator, he first established his fame during 
his ministry in the Old Greyfriars’ Parish in Edinburgh, 
Where all classes of people flocked to hear him. In the agita- 
tion which led to the formation of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, in 1843, he took an active part and stood 
foremost in favor of the movement. Dr. Guthrie was ‘a true 
friend of the poor, and to his efforts was due the establish- 
ment, in 1847—the famine year—of the exccllent system of 
ragged and industrial schools, which have been the models 
of all similar institutions in England and America. As an 
author, Dr. Guthrie is best known by his Pleas for Ragged 
Schools, The Gospel in Ezekiel, etc. Upon the failure of his 
health, he became the editor of the Sunday Magazine. He ex- 
pected to be present at the next meeting of the Evangelical 
Altiance in New York, had he lived. His death occurred oa 
February 2th, in the seventieth year of his age. 


The honor of layin ing the foundation of the first Pro- 
testant Church building in Rome belongs to the American 
Episcopalians in that eity. More than a year ago a plot of 
ground was purchased in the new quarter for the sum of 
$20,000, which had been contributed largely by the American 
residents in the. Holy City, and on the 26th of January last 
the corner-stone of the proposed structure was laid with be- 
fitting ceremonies. The rector of the Church is Rev. Mr. 
Nevin, formerly of Bethlehem, Penn., from which place the 
corner-stone fog the Roman Chapel was sent as a token from 
friends in his old field of labor. It is interesting to read, also, 
that in the cavity of the stone were placed an American edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; a list of the first trustees and 
vestrymen ; the Book of Common Prayer; United States coins 
and currency; church newspapers, etc. To complete the na- 
tional identity of the Church, as it were, the box was covered 
with a brick taken from Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
for this purpose. On an occasion of such special interest, it 
was expected that Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, weuld 
officiate, but in his absence Mr. Nevin performed the cere- 
mony, and the Lord Bishop of Derry, England, delivered the 
address. The event was a memorable one for the Protestant 
brethren in Rome, and marks the beginning of religious tole- ; 
ration at that center of Papal authority. 





The unemployed ministers and vacant congregations 
of the Presbyterian Church will now have an opportunity to 
communicate with'each other and make known their wants 
through the Ministerial Bureau of Information just estab- 
lished “in this oity. - - Its. manager has published forms or 
:“eards” of application for both churches aud migidters, im 
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which all the material facts ‘in each case can be stated. A 
clergyman, for instance, desiring a- change, should state 
where he was educated, when ordained, where he has labored 
and what kind of a church he would best be fitted for. A 
church, on-the other hand, would be called upon to give its 
membership; salary offered, accessibility, etc. It is to be 
hoped, certainly, that this Bureau will be able to do some- 
thing towards altering the figures of the Presbyterian rolls, 
which now show that there are over eight hundred ministers 
without charges, and more than one thousand churches 
with no settled pastors. Besides the Bureau, perhaps the 
English method of advertising might be resorted to. The 
religious papers of Great Britain have very many clerical 
*“*Wants”’ in. their columns, such as, ‘‘ A Locum Tenens, for 
year or less, in a country parish ;”’ “A vicarage in a wealthy 
London suburb, worth £200, and a superior house ;" “ The 
Advowson, of a small Living for sale,” “A clergyman wanted 
who knows the doctrines of grace experimentally, and who is 
not ashamed to preach them Scripturally—salary, £4a week— 
parish duties light,"’ etc., etc, 





The “Threepenny-bit at the Missionary Meeting” 
forms the subject of a somewhat humorous but very sug- 
gestive article by an English writer, who is quoted by the 
Primitive Methodist. One or two extracts may be appreciated, 
such as the following: “ Within ken of my knowledge is a 
certain chapel, in a certain village, with a certain respectable 
congregation. The attendance at the annual missionary 
meeting would probably average from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty. An analysis of the collection the year be- 
fore resulted in the discovery of seventy-eight tenpenny- 
bits; while last year there were eighty-four of these small 
fry in the boxes. Ever since then, my former contempt for 
this diminutive coin has been rebuked, and I have thought E 
saw written on it that celebrated millennial inscription, ‘Holi- 
ness unto the Lord.’ There is no mistake but that the three- 
penny-bit may read out a salutary lesson to many of its older 
and bigger brothers belonging to the coin of the realm. How 
seldom do we hear a hundred pound check say, ‘I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord!’ We have sometimes seen such a thing in a professing 
household, as an invalided daughter, who was not of much 
use to help in domestic duties, regularly attending the week- 
day services as a sort of scape-goat for the non-attendance of 
all the rest. On the same greunds, perhaps, the threepenny 
piece is made to fulfill its high mission by having to move in 
the same pious groove. It is too small to fetch a flitch of 
bacon; it is too weak to bring home a sack of flour; it is no 
use to pay half-a-year’'s rent; so it is solemnly and sacredly 
set apart to the help of the Lord, to the helpof the Lord 
against the mighty.” 





poe The Week. 


(From Tuesday, F% "a 25, to Monday, Mar. 3.)} 


On Saturday a motion to send the Agricultural Col- 
sege Bill to a conference committee was defeated in the 
House by a small majority. This practically kills a measure 
which would have authorized a heavy drain on the treasury. 
A strong lobby favors its passage in some form, but as a two- 
thirds vote is necessary to call it up again, there is not much 
chance for a reconsideration. 








The affectionate solicitude of General Butler con- 
cerning his Salary Bill was rewarded on Saturday by its pas- 
sage in the House of Representatives, with its attractive fea- 
ture of increased pay running back to the birth of the Forty- 
second Congress. ‘To be sure the Senate did not cancur, but 
the whole subject is now under consideration in the confer- 
ence committee, and has probably been acted upon at this 
writing. 

There was little doubt as to the action of the State 
Assembly in regard to what is now known as the Republican 
Charter when we went to press last week, and no one was 
surprised when it passed, with all its objectionable features, on 
‘Thursday, by a vote of 118 to3l. The great meeting at the 
Cooper Union in this city came too late to influence the As- 
sembly, but its protests will be laid before the Senate Com- 
mittce on Cities in such a shape as to secure attention. The 
meeting was indeed a very telling move against what seems to 
be a strictly partisan measure. 


-__—_____..-—_——_-—_—. 


Canada is rather tardily following our example in 
providing for future Parliamentary investigation by granting 
fifty million acres of land and thirty million dollars in gold to 
her projected Pacific Railway. The Company is required to 
deposit ten per cent. of the capital with the Government, to 
be retained subject to the disposition of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The entire capital stock is ten million dollars. The 
work must be finished within ten years, but certain sections 
must be completed within a less time, and construction at 
both ends, with the humiliating aid of Yankee telegraph 
lines, must be begun before the first of next July. 





Both Houses of Congress have passed a Bill to carry 
into effect the clauses of the Washington Treaty which relates 
to fisheries. It authorizes the President, so soon as he may 
have official notification that the Parliaments of Great Britain, 
Canada, and Prince Edward's Island have passed laws giving 
effect to the provisions of the Treaty, to issue a proclamation 
to the effect that all fish, except those caught in the inland 
lakes and rivers, shall be admitted to the United States -free 
of duty. From the date of this proclamation, too, all goods 
janded at certain designated ports of the United States, and 
destined for the British Possessions, will not be dutiable. This 
action was strongly opposed by one or two members of the 
House, but passed, with only thirty votes against it. The 
immediate cause for the passage of the Bill was a message 
from the President reminding Congress of the urgent need of 
some such legislation. 





Thus far in the history of the United States only two 
Federal judges have been impeached; but charges against 
two more will doubtless be forwarded to the Senate before 
adjournment. The caso of one of these judges, Charles T. Sher, 
man, of Ohio, we referred to last week. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported in favor of his impeachment for attempt- 





ing to extort money for alleged infiuence in shaping legisla- 
tion. A careful hearing of the case is recommended, and it 
will probably be certified over to the next Congress. The 
other case is that of Judge Delahay, of Kansas. A resolution 
of impeachment was passed without opposition, the House 
being convinced by the reading of a few brief extracts from 
the testimony, that the accused was guilty of habitual drunk- 
enness and of most unseemly conduct on the bench. The 
resolution notified the Senate that the House would in due 
time present its charges, and appoint managers to conduct its 
case. 


From force of habit, or otherwise, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment slid easily into a political crisis on Tuesday, upset 
the existing Republican ministry, and elected another. Fig- 
ueras is retained as President ofthe Council, the changes 
being among the subordinate ministers. Castelar is now 
Minister of State. The good to be accomplished by this re- 
organization is not obvious to the average outsider, what- 
ever may be its advantages in the eyes of initiated Spaniards ; 
but the situation is full of promise for Alphonso and Don 
Carlos, and such other princes as are interested in the Crown. 
These would-be royal personages promptly subscribed forty 
thousand dollars as soon Amadeus abdicated, which we may 
be sure they would not have done without reasonable pros- 
pects that the investment would be a safe one. At present, 
Don Carlos appears to have the “inside track.”’ His forces 
are, at latest telegraphic accounts, marching in various direc- 
tions, without much serious opposition, but with a dangerous 
possibility of concentration near Madrid. Something very 
like a panic exists in nearly all the large cities, and heads of 
families who have an unpatriotic and unrepublican love of 
peace and quietness are, it is said, making preparations to 
move on short notice. 


———————EE—— 


Congress practically leaves the affairs of Louisiana 
in the hands of the President. Definite legislation was asked 
for on Tuesday, through a special message, wherein the situ 
ation was reviewed. Briefly, the President said that he had 
declined to interfere in what was manifestly a very disgrace- 
ful and mixed-up affair, until the authority of a United 
States Court was resisted. He made no recommendations, 
but asked that some policy should be prescribed by Congress 
before adjournment. Failing to secure this, he would adhere 
to the policy already adopted, and sustain, so far as might be 
necessary, the Kellogg government. It is a great pity that 
the Senate did not, of its own accord, give its best attention 
to this matter earlier in the session. The Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, to which the matter was referred, gave 
in a report which was sufficiently uncomplimentary to all 
parties in Louisiana, and declared its conviction that Judge 
Durell’s decision was an unwarranted usurpation. Further, 
a majority of the Committee believed that if any government 
were recognized, it should be that known as the McEnry Le- 
gislature. A resolution was recommended, affirming that 
“there is no State Government at present existing in Louisi- 


‘ana,” and that “neither “John Ray nor W. L. McMillan are 


entitled to seats in the Senate.” Mr. Carpenter introduced a 
Bill nullifying the November election, but this was rejected 
for the very obvious reason that, while the Senate may upon 
occasion decide which of two ov more governments is to re- 
main in power until a new election can be held, it can, by no 
means, overturn a State government altogether and erect a 
new one. The Senate saved itself some puzzling work, be- 
tween two o'clock and sunrise on Saturday morning, by de- 
clining to take any action whatever. Meanwhile, the state of 
affairs in New Orleans is most deplorable. Business is sadly 
interrupted, threats are bandied back and forth, and it is 
probable that the United States garrison will have to be 
largely reinforced in order to assure thé preservation of 
peace. Warmoth is said to have departed for New Orleans on 
learning the action of the Senate, remarking that there is no- 
thing now for Louisiana but revolution. 





Another disastrous fire has proved to Bostonians that 
with all possible vigilance such calamities cannot be wholly 
avoided. In the present instance the fire was confined to one 
building, a manufactory at the corner of Hanover and Black- 
stone Streets. Sixteen girls, at work in the fourth story, 
were cut off from escape by the usual exit, and only saved 
themselves by jumping, with more or less risk and injury, to 
the roof of the adjoining building. One of them jumped 
from the third story to the ground, and was fatally injured, 
and two or three of the employés are missing. After thé 
building was emptied of its human occupants, the firemen 
rested their ladders against the apparently firm walls, and 
were throwing water through the windows, when, without 
any warning, the wall fell outward into Hanover Street, 
knocking over the ladders, and killing or maiming a score of 
firemen and others who were within reach. These treache- 
rous walls, it is said, were shamefully thin, and the wonder is 
that they stood so long as they did. Simultaneously ainost 
with this fire, six blocks of one or two-storied dwellings were 
burning in the French quarter of New Orleans, because there 
was no water available for the engines. New Orleans is pro- 
bably as incombustible a city as there is in the Union, and 
the rates of fire insurance have heretofore been correspond- 
ingly low. At certain seasons, however, its water supply is 
very inadequate, and some additional means of obtaining it 
to meet emergencies will have to be considered, if any city 
government can be found which is competent to act. In this 
connection we may notice the report of Mr. Macgregor, our 
city superintendent of buildings. He is very anxious that 
the present building law (a very good one, he says, in the 
main) should be so amended as to make it possible to-prevent 
the construction of buildings which are very unsafe, but 
which cannot be vetoed as the law now stands. He cites a 
large iron building lately erected on Nassau and Fulton 
Streets, as an excellent example of fire-proof construction, 
and declares his belief that a fire-proof city is not by any 
means impossible, if competent architects are employed, and 
if builders are forced to comply with the laws. The regula- 
tions regarding fire-escapes are being enforced with all rea- 
sonable speed. 





A prompt and unequivocal report was hardly looked 
for from the Senate Crédit Mobilier Investigating Committee, 
but such a report was unexpectedly presented at the night 
session of Thursday. It was, sent to the Clerk of the 
Senate, who, being directed to read the resolution, did so, 
to this effect: “ Resolved, That James W. Patterson be and 





hereby is expelled from his seat as a member of the Sen- 
ate.” Probably the Senate will be very slow to act upon 
this..resolution, as there is a plenty of important business 
which can be used to delay a debate which will be a very 
trying one. Mr. Patterson has been rather a favorite in the 
Senate, and it is not probable that in the few days re- 
maining before his.term as Senator expires, any one will bo 
found to press the question for consideration. Indeed, the 
Committee seem to have anticipated some such reluctance to 
act, for no notice ef debate has been given. The Committee 


| finds no fault with Senators Logan and Conkling, but re- 
views the case of Senator Harlan with some comments on the 


expediency of receiving large amounts of money for the fur- 
therance of personal political ends, Mr. Harlan appears to 
have received $10,000 from T. C. Durant, and to have spent 
it m a careless sort of way in getting himself elected. The 
current definition of bribery in Congress is not very strict 
as regards such transactions, but in the temper with which 
the Committee went to work, it would have gone hard with 
Mr. Harlan had it been possible to prove actual intent to bribe 
or be bribed, even in the most liberal meaning of the word. 
Vice-President (then Senator) Wilson did not get off so easily, 
although he was pronounced guiltless regarding the Oakes 
Ames transactions. The Committee finds that he deceived 
the public during the campaign in the matter of his connec- 
tion with the Crédit Mobilier. In the words of the report, 
his dispatch was “calculated to convey to the public an er- 
roneous impression.’’ No report is as yet forthcoming from 
the Pomeroy investigators, but rumor has it that it will be 
mild, not to say apologetic, in its tone. 


Although the debate on Judge Poland's Crédit Mo- 
bilier report was not concluded until Thursday, it was evident 
on Tuesday night that the resolution of expulsion would not. 
pass. Several different suggestions in the shape of amend- 
ments to the original resolution were made and rejected be- 
fore the debate was closed, Judge Poland making final appeal 
in behalf of his report. Of the several votes necessary in 
reaching a conclusion, the first was of course on the commit- 
tee’s resolutions. These the House refused to table by a vote 
of 164 to 58, and proceeded to vote on Mr. Sargent’s substi- 
tutes, which were adopted by 115 against 110. The separate 
resolutions were then considered and adopted, that concern- 
ing Oakes Ames by 181 against 36, and that concerning James 
Brooks by 174 against 32. The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That the House absolutely condemns the conduct 
of Oakes ay a member of this House, from the State of 
Massachusetts, in seeking to procure Congressional oe 
to the affairs ae a corporation in which he was interested, an: 
whose interest directly a on the legislation of — 
gress, by a" | pram of Congress to invest in the stock 
of said corporation 

Resolved, That the House absolutely condemns the conduct 
of James Brooks, a member of this House, from New York, 
for ae @ use of his partes of Government Director of the 
es ag Railroad, and of member of this House, to pro- 
nent to himself or family of stock in the 


Credit Mobilier 6 
t Mobilier of Amerie, a corporation having a contract 


with the Union Pacific I ~ ye and whose interests depended 
directly upon the legislation of Congress. 

After’ some moves and countermoves by the friends 
and opponents of whitewashing, a resolution was passed 
discharging the select committee from further considera- 
tion of the Crédit Mobilier, and so the affair in its present 
form passed out of the jurisdiction of the House. Certain 
features of the debate are worthy of more than passing 
notice. Judge Poland, for instance, in opening the debate, 
spoke most impressively and dispassionately concerning 
the motives of those for whose expulsion he argued. Mr. 
Ames, he said, had lived long enough in the world to know 
that a man sometimes forgets kindnesses. That a man's 
gratitude for a kindly act does not last always. He had read 
enough of Scripture to know that “ where a man’s treasure 
is, there will be his heart also.’’ He had, therefore, to con- 
trive some means or other by which he could make the in- 
terest of those leading men in Congress identical with his 
own, 80 that they should be as watchful in relation to this 
matter as he himself. Ignorance of law is not admissible as a 
defense in the case of the meanest criminal, much less in the 
case of a “ millionaire " and a ten years’ member of Congress. 
Passing to the case of James Brooks, the speaker reviewed 
the evidence, holding that it proved his knowledge of all the 
operations which resulted in the success of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier. Mr. Brooks interrupted once, but might as well have 
held his peace. Oakes Ames had his defense read by the 
Clerk. He certainly presents his case in the best possible 
light, but the standard by which he judges his stock-dealings 
with members of Congress is many degrees lower than that 
which we ought to look for ina legislator. These then, he 
says, in conclusion, are my offenses : 


I have risked reputation, fortune, everything, in an enter- 
prise of incalculable benefit to the uw Re from which 
the capital of the world shrank; I bave sought to 
strengthen the work thus rashly AK. 28 by invoking the 
charitable judgment of the public upon its obstacles an - 
barrassments; that I have had friends, some of them in offi- 
cial life, with whom I have been willing to share advan 
ous Sqpestueee of investment; that I —- ~e to 
truth ugh good and evil report, denyin conceal- 
ing nothing, reserving nothing. OW that ti alone 
am to be offered up a sacrifice to cupenes a — lic clamor or 
“ ~ iate the sins of others? Not until such an offering is made 
I believe it possible. But if this body shall so order that 
ite can best be purified by the choice of o—_ victim, I shall 
accept its mandate, appealing with unfaltering confidence to 
the impartial verdict of history for that vindication which it 
is proposed to deny me here. 

Other arguments followed in the asme line; Mr. Farns- 
worth, of ome ig so far as to say that he could not see 
how the offer 0 bribe could be regarded as a dishonorable 
transaction; while General Butler, in a very characteristic 
and pungent speech, asserted that, if the people choose to 
elect a murderer to Congress, that body has no business to 
expel him. That such opinions prevail in Congress more 
widely than would seem possible, appears to be proved by 
the report of the Judiciary Committee on the Impeach- 
ment Resolution. This assumes that the Constitution re- 
gards impeachment and expulsion as remedial, not puni- 
tive. In the cases, therefore, of Mr. Colfax and Mr. Brooks 
(the latter in his capacity as a Union Pacific Director) the 
House has no jurisdiction, as their alleged offenses were 
committed before their official duties began. General But- 
ler has popular credit for having secured this report, and 
whatever may be the facts in the case, his speech and the 
report harmonize sufficiently well. Such being the standard 
of honor among our Legislators, we cannot greatly wonder 
at the disgraceful exposures which startle us all every few 
months, 
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Scientific and 


, 
Sanitary. 
ARTIFICIAL MADDER. 

YEARLY fifty years ago (in 1825), Faraday 

N obtained benzole from coal-tar; but it was 1856 
before Perkin succeeded in manufacturing from it the 
splendid aniline colors. As Dr. Versmann, in his in- 
teresting brochure on @jizarine, poetically points out, 
this was a resurrection of those beautiful hues of leaves, 
flowers and fruit, which had been buried in the coal for 
ages. The great commercial success of this scientific 
achievement led to new investigations in all countries, 
the latest result of which is the product of aritficial 
alizarine. This natural alizarine is one of the two 
principal coloring matters in the madder root (Rubia 
tinctorum). The artificial product, possessing the same 
nature, but purer, is obtained from anthracene—an 
element in the last portion of the distillation of coal- 
tar. Impure anthracene is used in England under the 
name of “green grease,’ as a lubricator. The pure 
anthracene has been made by various chemists from 
coal-tar, and by Berthollet, from a mixture of simpler 
hydrocarbons. The discovery of artificial alizarine 
has raised the price of anthracene, in Europe, from 
$200 per ton to more than a dollar a pound. This dis- 
covery was made by the analytical method; that is, 
after many chemists had failed in attempts to imitate 
the natural extract, two Germans, Graebe and Lieber- 
mann, by careful analysis of the natural alizarine, 
obtained from it anthracene; and, acting upon this 
hint, reversed the process, and produced the former 
from the latter. The discovery is but three years old; 
yet the manufacture amounts already to many tons 
daily. 


THE EARTH A MAGNET. 


HE auditors of Prof. Tyndall will recollect the 
logical completeness and beauty of that one of 
his lectures in which he demonstrated the nature of the 
dark heat rays, by successively performing with them 
all the experiments of reflection, combustion, ete., 
which he had just exhibited with the full beam from 
the electric lamp. A similar argument, and one not 
less lucid and conclusive, is given on the subject .of 
terrestrial magnetism, in the lecture by Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, of Hoboken, delivered at New Haven. This is 
a model scientific lecture, in which learning and 
rhetoric and brilliant experiment are focussed upon 
the single thought which is made to glow from begin- 
ning to end as the center of attention. The lecturer 
temporarily magnetized a bar of soft iron by pointing 
it towards a pole of a large magnet; and repeating this 
experiment with the earth's magnetic pole as a mag- 
netizer, obtained the same result. An iron bar, directed 
towards the pole of a magnet, or towards the pole of 
the earth, and struck in that position with a hammer, 
-became, in either case, permanently magnetized. The 
action of a small magnetic disk on iron filings, placed 
around and above it, was shown to correspond with 
the action of the earth on the beams of the aurora. 
The action of the disk on a freely suspended magnetic 
needle was demonstrated to obey the same laws as are 
indicated by the varying declination of the compass- 
needle, under terrestrial influence. A current of elec- 
tricity was evolved from a maguet by cutting with a 
closed conductor across the lines of magnetic force; 
and the same result was obtained from the earth, the 
lecturer actually being able to telegraph in this way by 
terrestrial magneto-electricity, without a battery. By 
this series of close analogies, many of which have been 
precisely established by the ingenuity and original re- 
search of Professor Mayer himself, he demonstrated 
his thesis—the Earth a Great Magnet. 


MICROSCOPES. 


W E have not space enough to discuss the sub- 
ject of microscopy in this column, for the 
benefit of students or amateurs, desirous of beginning 
an experimental course in this most fascinating of home 
amusements as well as most instructive of scientific 
lines of inquiry. The telescope and the spectroscope, 
wonderful as they are, require far more drudgery 
of their operators, and can scarcely be said to offer 
much entertainment. But the microscope is a revealer 
of wonders so numerous and various as never to bring 
satiety to the inquisitive mind. Tothe young purchaser 
of a microscope, we would give this advice. Do not 
be in a hurry to obtain lenses of the highest magnify- 
ing power. If your means are limited, let your largest 
outlay be devoted to the procurement of a good stand, 
to which all desired additions can afterwards be con- 
reniently made. Fanciful decorations are, of course, 
out of place; fine graduations of the stage and expen- 
sive arrangements for rotation of the object, are quite 
unnecessary for most kinds of work. In case it is de- 
sireble to illuminate an object on different sides suc- 
cessively, so to eliminate erroneous appearances caused 
by the shadows, it is still better, we think, to rotate the 
light than the object. Some old observers even prefer 
their fingers to the screws which move the stage; but 
this is carrying the disregard of mechanism too far. Our 
notion of a good stand comprises, first, stability; then 
plenty of room for such attachments (polarizer, 
analyzer, lenses of long focus, Lieberkuhn, parabolic 
_ Hluminator, or what nof) as the student may after- 
wards purchase, or such as he may himself devise. 
We have experienced the annoyance of finding that 
our very pretty stand would not take on some addition 
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of this kind, because the tube could not be sufficiently 
withdrawn from the stage, or the stage was too near 
the foot. Finally, the movements of the tube, both by 
coarse and by fine adjustment, should be perfectly 
smooth and regular. Bearing these points in mind, let 
the student take such a thorough and completely illus- 
trated catalogue as that of James W. Queen & Co., who 
act for the leading American and English manufac- 
turers, and make up hisown mind as to what he wants. 
He will find in the same pamphlet bewildering lists of 
** objects ;"’ but he will do better to buy the tools, and 
prepare his own “ objects.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


} JR. CHOATE Conguerine A Jury.—We once 

heard Rufus Choate make an argument five hours’ long 
toajury. Thestatement of his case, the reasoning, the appeals 
to the sensibilities of the jury, were over in two hours, Still 
the advocate continued speaking, repeating with additional 
vehemence what he had said before with new illustrations 
and arguments. We looked gt the jury in order to discover 
the cause of this seemingly useless expenditure of mind and 
force. Eleven of them were palpably convinced ; the twelfth, 
the foreman, a hard-headed, unimaginative, unimpressible 
man of business, had on his face a look of incredulity. Choate 
devoted three hours to the task of breaking down the will of 
this one man, and of compelling him to admit the cogency of 
reasoning which was foreign to his habits of thought. He did 
not stop, and we then thought he never would stop until he 
had conquered this disbeliever. It seemed for some time that 
years of talking would be of no avail. At last, however, the 
hard countenance softened, the stony eyes were moistened, 
the lips lost their rigidity—in short, the whole man collapsed. 
Then Choate concluded his argument in a few quiet and tell- 
ing sentences, and sat down, sure of a verdict.—E. P. Whipple. 


New Year's Cauis.—The young gentleman of the 
period “‘ calls’’ on New Year's day. His hair is dressed by the 
barber, his moustache is waxed, his gloves new, and alto- 
gether he “smells as sweet asa milliner."’ He enters, bows, 
smiles—‘* how do?” smiles again, and modestly looks down at 
his shirt-bosom, at his vest, watch-chain, pants and boots— 
takes a little twitch at the two horns of his moustache, and 
smnilesagain. “ Thought I'd drop in—had but a moment, but 
knew my friends would expect me to-day. Ah! dismal wea- 
ther!" ‘ Yes, we should have missed you so much, Mr. Snif- 
kins—I was just remarking to Ambrosiana that I hoped you 
would come—some wine?”’ “ Ah—well—ab‘ thank you. In 
New York and Bost’n, where I wasin s'ciety for two winters, 
I called once on a day very much like this. It was very 
muddy—indeed it was. Your health, ladies—a merry, merry 
New Year.” A smile and another survey from head to foot, 
and then another smile. ‘ Well, good-day, ladies; I am truly 
sorry, but good-day. A merry, merry New Year—good-day,” 
and another smile. ‘ Oh, Mr. Snifkins is so charming, Ambie, 
dear—isn't he? Such a nice person.”’ “ Yes, my dear, but a 
great idiot—not a spoonful of brains.’’ “‘Oh! Ambi, arn't 
you ashamed? He is one of the handsomest gentlemen in 
s'ciety. His salary, you know, is nearly threethousand. You 
don’t know him, or you wouldn't say that— perhaps he doesn’t 
visit you?" “No, my dear, he does not, and I'm glad of it. 
He's such a puzzle-head I wouldn't be bored by him for all 
his salary.’ Snifkins's ear burns as he walks away. “* Hanged,” 
says he, “if Ambie didn't look lovingly at me to-day. B'lieve 
I'll flirt with her.” 


A FASHIONABLE IMPOLITENESS.—The following inci- 
dent is related of Vice-President Colfax: At a recent dinner 
company in Washington, at which a brilliant party sat down 
to the festal board, wine was served. Mr. Colfax declined the 
sparkling glass, as any gentleman, or lady either, bas a per- 
fect right to do if he or she chooses. Upon this, a guest, 
whose brain was already kindled up with sundry potations, 
leaned forward, and, in a half-jesting, half-aneering tone, said 
aloud: “Colfax dare not drink!"' “That is true, sir,’’ Mr. 
Colfax coldly replied, “I dare not." Now, while such moral 
courage is most admirable, and of vastly higher order than 
that needful to fight battles, it certainly should not be brought 
to the test in scenes and circies where good breeding and 
courtesy are supposed to prevail. Why should it be the cause 
of polished insult and sarcasm that a lady or gentleman de- 
clines wine? Why not as impolitely insist that they must 
take a cup of tea or coffee, or a dish of salad, against their in- 
clination ; and if they do not yield, make it a matter of rude 
urging and disagreeable comment? No one likes to be made 
the spectacle of a dinner-table or the observed of an evening 
assembly, because he prefers, for good reasons of his own, not 
to drink wine. Whatever these reasons may be, whether on 
moral grounds or physical grounds, or any other grounds, it 
is certainly an impoliteness, not to be tolerated, that guests 
and friends should be made uncomfortable and unhappy be- 
cause they have tastes of their own, and desire the privilege 
of enjoying them unmolested. Is nota reform called for on 
this point? While, asa free people, in a free land, we insist 





on the utmost liberty of conscience, we should also in social , 
life, with that delicate regard for the rights and feelings of , 


others, allow that freedom which true politeness demands. 
When it comes to pass that a clergyman in an evening com- 
pany, after repeatedly declining it, has a glass of wine thrust 
upon him so energetically by his host that he is obliged to 
take it, only to set it down at the first opportunity, untasted, 
it seems that the inhabitants of the land of Roger Williams 
need a new lesson in soul liberty, and surely in that genuine 


courtesy and kindness which will render society a pleasure | 


aad relaxation, and not a petty species of martyrdom.— Pro- 


vidence Journal. 


A WoMAN’s Notion or It.—May a poor, ignorant 
woman ask, Why, in the name of common sense, to say noth- 
ing of common honesty, when these enormous dividends came 
rolling in, the consciences of honorable gentlemen did not 
take alarm? Way did they not turn at once upon the arch- 
tempter, Oakes Ames, and cry: ‘* Unsubsidize me, villain?” 
That would have been the old Roman way, the old Puritan 
way of meeting the difficulty, perhaps the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic way, though I am notsureof that. It seems to me that 
this report exonerates the heart at the expense of the head. 
If these men are really so ignorant and innocent of the ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain, of railroad corporations 
and stock-gambliers, they should employ their leisure evenings 





in Washington by taking a course of instruction in Spencec’s 
Business College, and perhaps they had better begin in the 
ladies’ department. If, at the close of the war, the women of 
the North had been, like the negroes, accorded their political 
rights: if Hon. Julia Ward Howe had been in the place of 
Hon. H. L. Dawes; if Hon. Lucretia Mott had been in the 
place of Hon. W. D. Kelley; if Hon. Lucy Stone had been in 
the place of Hon. J. A. Garfield; and if they had been—aa, 
of course, being human, they might have been—involvyed in 
this compromising affair, and had shown a profound ignorance 
of its compromising character, what a yell of derision would 
have resounded from Maine to Georgia, and from Boston to 
San Francisco, over woman's incapacity not only to legisiate 
for others, but to take care of herself! What a savage and 
universal demand there would have been for her immediate 
disfranchisement ; how sternly she would have been remand.- 
ed to private life—to the quiet, purity, and security of the 
domestic circle, and the guardianship of her natural protec- 
tor!—Grace Greenwood. 


THE VALUABLE VEGETABER.—Two maid-acrvanta, 
Bridget and Hannah, were going to the town, and cach car- 
ried on her head a very heavy basket full of fruit. Bridget 
grumbled and groaned all the way, but Hannah laughed and 
sang. * What are you laughing for?’ said Bridget. “ Your 
basket is as heavy as mine, and you are no stronger than I 
am."’ Hannah said: “I have a valuable vegetable in my load, 
so I scarcely feel the weight.”” “ Oh!" cries Bridget, “*whata 
precious vegetable that must be! How I should like to lighten 
my burden with it, too. Pray, tell me what it is called?” 
Hannah answered: “ The precious vegetable which makes all 
hardshiy\s light, is patience. Remember, Bridgetsthat 

“* Patience makes all burdens light.’ "' 


—A correspondent of the Salem Register says that 
York, the exposer of the Pomeroy bribery, is Pomeroy's 
equal; a young man of excellenf war record, an officer in an 
ILinois regiment, and afterwards serving on the staff of Gene- 
ral Clinton B. Fisk, of St. Louis; an honored member of the 
Methodist Church; a lawyer, and formerty an editor; and a 
man of family, with a spotiess private character. 


—If you have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, leave 
it, when you are through with it, in front of the house, with 
the handles toward the door. A wheelbarrow is the most 
complicated thing to fall over on the face of the earth. A 
man will fall over one when he would never think of falling 
over anything else. He never knows when he bas got through 
falling over it either, for it will tangle his legs and his arms, 
turn over with him and rear up in front of bim, and, just aa 
he pauses in his anger to congratulate himself, it takes a 
new turn and scoops more skin off him, and he commences 
to evolute anew and bump himself on fresh places. A man 
never ceases to fall over a wheelbarrow until it turns com- 
pletely on its back, or brings up against something it cannot 
upset. It is the most inoffensive-looking object there is, but 
it is more dangerous than a loconrotive, and no man is secure 
with one unless he hasa tight bold of its handles and is sitting 
down on something. A wheelbarrow has its uses, without 
doubt, but in its leisure moments it: is the great blightiug 
curse on true dignity. 


—‘*Put a barrel on your own back, you brute!" 
shouted an old gentleman with a flowing white beard and a 
cheery face, as a heartless truckman was lashing a pair of 
overworked horses that were staggering through the sloughs 
in William street. “ Are you one of Bergh’s spies? ’’ was the 
surly rejoinder. “No, sir; but I'm a Bergher, and if you'll 
come down like a man, I'll thrash you.” The carman took up 
the gauntlet, and the old gentleman was as good as his word: 
and to the honor of the police be it said that they did not tn- 
terfere, but allowed the driver to get his deserts.—_New York 
Tribune. 


—A minister making a pastoral call at a house where 
the children were kept pretty quiet on Sunday, was confiden- 
tially informed by one of the little girls that she would like 
to bea minister. “ Why?" said the gratified but somewhat 
puzzled shepherd. “So TI could holler on Sunday,’ was the 
reply. : 

—A Methodist elder at Westville, O., was a little too 
caustic in his remarks upon the distilling business, and upon 
two rich men of the place in particular, who had made their 
money in liquor, and when he left the church he was met by 
a volley of very bad eggs. 

—Apropos of fairs, and their frequently very ques- 
tionabie devices for raising money, we copy the following 
story from an exchange:** A Presbyterian minister of a 
Western town was once accosted ata fair of his church, where 
some of these expedients were in full blast, by no less a per- 
sonage than the well-known Dean Richmond (afterwards 
President of the New York Central Railroad, but then known 
to be a habitué of the gaming-tabie) in this fashion: * Domi- 
nie, I don't exactly understand all your games here, but I 
would like to help the cause along. If you've no objection, 
I'd like to go into one of these side rooms and try a game of 
poker with you—the winnings to go to the church any way.’ 
The parson squirmed a little, but the church game of blanks 
and prizes disappeared from that branch of Zion forthwith.” 


—Spirituaiism has at last been put to some practical 
use. An angry uncle, while beating his sme'! nephew in a 
most cruel manner, was suddenly struck with paralysis. He 
deciared that his brother, the deceased father of the boy be 
had so terribly abused, had met him and struck him to the 
earth. Here is something of a more satisfactory nature than 
the usual visitations of spirits, where the * manifestations" 
are apt to be confined to rather nonsensical performances, — 
Liberal Christian. 

—Three Irishmen, who had dug a ditch for four dol- 
lars, were quite at a loss to know how to divide the pay 
“aqually.’’ But one of the number had been to school, and 
reached division in the arithmetic, so it was left to him. He 
did it at once, saying: “It’s aisy enough! Sure, there's two 
for you two, and two for me, too.”” The two received their 
portion with a greatly increased respect for the advantages 
which learning gives a man. 

—One of the little pleasantries of the ‘ gods" at the 
Publin Opera House consists in throwing on to the stage a 
bouquet to which a piece of twine is attached. When the pri- 
ma donna goes to pick up the nosegay, it is suddenly drawn 
up again, amidst the roars of the “ deities.” 

—A Western paper speaks of a duel between two 
* Jackassperated individuals.” 
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. _The Little Folks. 








TOO BUSY TO PLAY. 


OWN, old Rover! down, I say! 
Don't you know I must work to-dav ! 
John is plowing, and will soon begin 
To get his peas and potatoes in; 
Here's my garden to dig, and my seeds to sew, 
Aud my wheelbarrow’s broke, and my wagon wen't ge; 
So stand one side, and don’t bother me so! 





It seems to me there's so much to do, 
That if I don’t hurry I shan't get done : 
If I only had as much time as you, 
1 know I'd work, if ’twas only for fun; 
So off, old Rover! off, I say! 
You may lie on the mat and sleep to-day. 
I haven't a minute to race and play! 


But Rover stood by with a sober face, 
For he couldn't make out what Charlie said ; 
It was just the day for a good long race, 
And the thought of sleep never entered bis bead; 
So out of the reach of the spade and rake 
The little dog stood, all wide awake, 
To see what a turn affairs would take. 


But dogs have their business as well as their fun, 
And while little Rover was waiting there, 
Some motherly hens came along that way, 
Out for a walk and and a breath of fresh air: 
With an eye to lunch it must be said, 
Should a bug or a worm but lift its head, 
As they strolled along o’er the strawberry bed. 


Old Biddy had stopped with a thoughtful air, 
To consider the ground on which she stood ; 
For Speckle had found a young beetle there, 
And gobbled him up as fast as she could ; 
While Brownie and Puck, and Daisy and Spot, 
And Cherry and Dimple, and pert little Dot, 
Cackled over a worm that poor Fidget had got. 


Hark! Rover's upon them! On like a storm! 
There's a chasing and racing and fluttering now ; 
Little Dimple has had her white petticoat torn, 
And Biddy is cornered she hardly knows how ; 
While the poor little dog who had nothing to do, 
Has enough on his mind just now for two, 
So Charlie must stop and help him through. 


And away they go with a dash and hurrah! 
Down the alleys and over the fence; 
And no poor hens that ever you saw 
Were ever so scared out of breath and sense: 
While Charlie forget in his fun and noise, 
His garden and seeds and broken toys— 
He had just as‘much time as other boys! 


MORRISTOWN, 1873. H. M. J. 





PIDGET AND MIDGET. 


HERE were two of them—Pidget and Midget. 
u You would think Pidget the smallest possible 
specimen of humanity for her years—until you saw 
Midget. 

Pidget was “free last July,” while Midget ‘‘ was two 
years at Christmas,” a fact which she was able to 
announce quite plainly to her astonished friends. 

One morning there came the softest of tappings at 
Aunt Lizzie’s door, and that lady, knowing the sounds 
full well, answered the same in a most respectful and 
dignified manner. 

There stood two ladies of diminutive stature, whose 
small faces peeped out from two ancient bonnets, 
belonging to their elders, but were partially concealed 
by long black lace veils. 

** How do you do, Mrs. —’’ Aunt Lizzie hesitated. 

“T'm Miss And’sen,” replied Pidget. 

“T’m Missis Taylor! Missis Taylor!” 
clear little voice. 

“IT know very well who you are,” laughed Aunt 
Lizzie. Pidget in her choice of names was capricious 
and changeable, but Midget never varied. She was 
always ‘‘ Missis Taylor.” 

“How are your children?” asked Aunt Lizzie, when 
ber callers were seated. 

Sick!" replied ‘* Miss And-sen,” solemnly. 

“What! all of them?’ inquired the lady, com- 
passionately. 

* No, not all, not only but ten.” 

“What's the matter?" 

“They breaked out." 

“What with?” 

“Chilis!” with an ominous shake of the little curly 
head. 

“One of my husbands is awful dead,” chirped 
‘* Missis Taylor” from her corner of the lounge. 

** Indeed!" 

“ Yes, he’s awful dead! Good bye!" 

The large bonnets trembled with the energy of the 
parting salutation, while the tiny fingers adjusted the 
lace vails to the immense satisfaction of the little 
wearers, as they took their departure. 


Now it happened that, as they turned to go into the 
nursery, Pidget’s blue eyes spied the bright sunlight 
streaining into the hall below, and she knew at once 
that the front door had been left open. 

“ Let's do some really calls,” said she to Midget. 

“Where?” inquired Midget. 

“Any wheres,” was the reply, and the two little 
figures passed noiselessly down the stairs and were 
out upon the pavement in an incredibly short space 
of time. They didn’t stop to shut the door. Pidget 

- having an indistinct idea that it would be rather more 


piped Midget’s 





convenient to find it open upon their return. Down 
the street, round the corner, where the pretty “grug 
store "’ stood, up a little farther by the large toy shop, 
whose windows were s0 very enticing, passed the two 
children. And so doing, they were lost quite as effec- 
tually as if they had suddenly found themselves in the 
wilds of Patagonia. 

They did not know it, however, but walked on, a 
pair of funny little ladies in white pique dresses, and 
wonderful head-rigging. Many were the smiles and 
many the remarks which their strange appearance 
elicited from the passers-by. 


“ You've run away, I know you,” cried a hilarious 
school-boy, laughing heartily. 
“We didn’t rund away: did we, Pidgy?" 


Pidget didn’t answer, having a faint suspicion in 
her little heart that the boy had told the truth. 

“Js we run'd away, Pidgy?” 

*“Pon't know,” replied Pidget, shortly. 

** Why don’t we find somewheres ?"’ 

Poor little Midget was shivering with cold. Pidget 
looked at the great houses upon each side of the street 
into which they had now turned. They looked stern 
and forbidding. 

“I guess bad people live here,"’ said she. 

“Do they?" Midget's eyes grew large. 

“Yes. We'll find our ‘grug’ store."’ 

“Here ’tis,” cried Midget, joyfully, but, alas! when 
they reached the place, they found it was not their 
own familiar corner. Every thing was strange, and 
such a forlorn sense of loneliness came over them, the 
keen wind, as it whistled by, almost tearing the unfor- 
tunate bonnets from their “moorings,” seemed so cruel 
to the unprotected little shoulders, that both the child- 
ren oried bitterly. 

They found a friend, however, in the kind-hearted 
clerk, who took Midget in his arms, brought her into 
the store, and placed her on a tiny stool behind the 
counter, Pidget following with wide open eyes, from 
which surprise had chased away the tears. 

He produced a handful of tempting gum drops from 
a jar, at the sight of which Midget's grief assuaged. 
They had ‘got to somewheres"’ after all. Pidget, 
however, being older, had a more realizing sense of the 
dread fact that they were far away from home and 
friends. To her small mind, the chances of ever seeing 
them again were dim and uncertain. So,though the 
gum-drops brought consolation, her little face still 
wore a decidedly anxious and careworn expression. 

“ Where do you live?" asked the clerk, at length. 

“In my papa’s house,"’ replied Midget, who was 
complacently munching her fourth gum drop. 

**On what street?" 

Pidget had often been told, but she couldn't think 
now. 

“What's your father's name?" 

“ Mister Taylor!" cried Midget, ina sudden spasm 
of affection, bestowing upon him the name she loved 
best. 


“Oh, no, Midget! His name's John Junior Allen's, 
Mamma said so." 
“His name’s Mister Taylor!" reiterated Midget, 


positively. 

**What does he do?” inquired the amused clerk. 

“Somethings,” answered Midget, screwing up her 
little mouth most bewitchingly. ; 

** Does he have a store like this?” 

“Tea,” 

“O, no, Midget. 

“Yes, he do,” 
distressed. 

“She's telling lots of stories, but I guess she don't 
mean to,” she said, apologetically. 

“What does your father keep in his store?" asked 
the clerk, turning to Pidget, as the most reliable 
authority. 

“T don't know.” 

“ Doesn’t he bring mother something from his store 
sometimes ?"’ 

“He brings her rubbers some days when her feet 
gets all wet.” 

“He bringed my mamma a turkey once, 
Midget. 

Customers came in at that moment, and the interro- 
gations were discontinued. When they had departed, 
the clerk took down a large book from one of the 
shelves, and turned over the leaves most industriously 
for a moment. Coming to the columns of A’s, he 
scanned it carefully, and at last he found the name, 
(he was sure it was the right one), “John Allen, Jr." 

“I know where you live,” he said, turning to Pidget. 


He don't have any ‘grug’ store.” 
persisted Midget. Pidget was much 


put in 


“T can always find out where good little girls live. It's 
in my book here.” 

“Ts it?” she inquired, wonderingly. 

“Yes, I can tell the very house. By-and-by, when 


dinner-time comes, we'll go and find it. In the mean- 
time, suppose you take off your things. 
really like to know how you look.” 

This, however, the children stoutly refused to do. 

Suddenly remembering their assumed characters, 
*“ Miss And'sen"’ informed him that the measles were 
prevailing in her fami to an alarming extent, while 
“ Missis Taylor” discovered, all at once, that her only 
object in coming out that morning, was to purchase 

med-sin"’ for her defunct husband. They were 
still talking in their funny little baby way, the clerk 
laughing heartily as he listened, especially when some 
sage remark, rendered doubly emphatic by a shake of 
the-curly head, caused the large bonnet to bob back- 
ward and forward in sympathy, when the door opened 
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—and—* Papa—Papa— Pana!" cried both children 
once, rushing into his outstretched arms. 

Poor papa, coming home at dinner time, had found 
the house deserted, mamma, Aunt Lizzie, and Bridget. 
all having gone in pursuit of the runaways. He waited 
until mamma's return, then started off with a heavy 
heart, which was suddenly lightened as he caught a 
glimpse of the two queer little figures in the drug 
store. 

He was too happy to scold them, but he dwelt 
great length upon the anxiety of poor mamina, 
her grief at finding that her dear little girls 
love her, which was quite as effectual. 

“We do love her,” cried Pidget, her blue eyes fi 
“T love her dec-ly,” sobbed Midget. “ How could you 
run away and leave ber then ? Where were you going?" 

“ Going to do some really calls,” replied poor Pidget. 

** Ree-ly calls,” echoed little Midget. Pape looked at 
his wee daughters, and becoming suddenly conscious 
of the extravagant head-gear so fantastic ally arramged, 
which contrasted so strangely with the sober little 
faces beneath, he laughed aloud—he couldn't help it. 

The children brightened at once, though they 
couldn't feel that they were quite forgiven until they 
reached their pleasant home again, and had given 
mamm: one, two, three, forty kisses, with many 
promises of good behavior for the future. 

“T won't never run off again,” exclaimed Pidget. 

“T sha'n't ever be naughty no time,"’said Midget with 
the air of one who had done with life’s follies forever. 

“ Dont ery, mamma.” 

There were tears in mamima’s eyes, but her lips were 
smiling. The babies were puzzled. They understood 
it as little as they understood the length, and breadth 
and depth of the mother's love forthem. A _ blessed 
knowledge, which will come to them more fully when 
the cares come, and the confident little hearts begin to 
feel their Weakness. Come with a God-given strength 
and sweetness, in which they may safely put their 
trust. They will know it, and be thankful by-and-by. 

The children have never forgotten their kind bene- 
factor. Many are the “calls” which they have made 
upon him at the “ pretty grug store," but never, I am 
happy to say, without permission. 

Midget has even promised to see him safely through 
an attack of measles, in case he should be afflicted with 
that dire disease. Wise little Midget makes no pro- 
mises, but as she saved her most beautiful “* Christmas 
horn" for him, a horn full and running over with all 
sorts of irresistible candies, I think I may safely affirm, 
in her own sweet baby language, that she “loves him 
dee-ly.” McB. 
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PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Thirty-two letters. 
12, 6, 28, 15, 4, 15, a lake on which Christ preac hed, 
oy a ged of the Philistines. 
. 12, 1, a disciple. 
8, ~ 10, 4, at 7, ¢ 3, 2, 2, 7, an extensive country of Greece 
2, 21, 30, 28, 8, a sister of Aaron, 
14, 2, 2%, 7, 5, a mount on which God stood. 
11, 30, 3, 29, 26, a book in the Old Testament. 
4, 24, 27, 9, 18, a place to which the ark of God was sent. 
The whole isa proverb of Solomon. 
WILrramM DINWOODIE. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
The initials form the name of a celebrated queen; 
that of a famous emperor. ~ 
The palace o 
A country o 
fastener. 
A plant. 
An unctuous substance. 
To breathe, 
Disguised. 
Foreign. 
Our Aviary, 


the finals, 


the Pope. 
Asia. 


Aras Orb, 


Fried leaf. Eat shnap 8! 4 
Octave. Our “G.”’ suffered. 
Vosket, C.0. D Hinge Frisk. 
On to Ral. I pull all green up. 
Freppir 8. 
TRANSPOSITIONR, 


Transpose to color, into a wine measure; unearthly, into 
more extensive,—again into a term used in croquet: a fruit, 
into a measure of length; a European river into a bird. 


Louuy D. 
SQUARE Worn. 
A vegetable. 
To relieve from pain. 
A continent. 
Very clean or tidy. WHEELBARROW 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, 12. 

Riblical Enigma.—The proverb respecting “atrong drink,” is Prov. * 
xxiii. 32. The proverb respecting “ prudence of speech,” is Prov. 
xxix. ii. The proverb respecting * ‘good and evil,” is Prov. xiil. 21. 
The proverb respecting “ turbearance,” is Prov. xv.1. The whole is 

* He that walketh in his up rightness feareth the Lord, but he that 


is perverse in his ways despiseth hi ~ = any ISABEL. WHEEL- 
BARROW, MOLIIF, 8S. T. W., BAR, E. % K. F., RHODES, 
C. DUDLEY, FANNIE, .. ARTHA, is "aes nm “BU SH, ANTIPPR 


MADGE, KITTIE, VioLiZ 
Charade. aie 3x Lal love ; —-BUNNY, WHEFLRBAR row. MOLLIz, BL. 
T., LAG, NAN, FRE DDIE 8., C. DUDLEY, FANNIE, JIMMY 
Questions.—Abednego. Abba. Aaron. Abel.  Abrabam. 
BUNNY, Mok, K.L. T. 
or spteoray ah Charade. 
My first is the name of a poet 
Whose motto was always my second; 
My whole the finest of language ia reckoned. 
Poe-try.— BUNNY, WHEELBARROW. 
Anagrams.—Dialect, matrimony, rosin, necessities, sanitary, de- 
capitate, postage, grandmother. -BUNNY, WHEELBARROW, LAO, 
NAN, FREDDIE 3. 
X Puede. 
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Double Acrostic. —C 
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Bunny, WHEELBARROW. 
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— 
Registe 
7 @ 
BUNNY, LSABEL, 
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JULIA, PLORENCA. 
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THE RAIN OF TRUTH. 
BY H. W. BEECHER. 


Ww the ram descends, it disap- 

pears. The earth sucks it up. It is 
gone. Only then, however, does it begin to do 
ita work. The cleansing of the leaves is better 
than nothing, when the summer’s drought has 
brought the summer’s dust upon them; but, 
after all, it is only when the earth has taken 
the rain as a chemist, and has dissolved the 
silex, and the various mineral elements of the 
soil, itisonly when, having dissolved these, it 
has carried them as food to a thousand little 
rootlets; it is only when they bave received 
them by that soundless power which is might- 
ier in any ficld than the mightiest engine in 
any factory; it is only when the roots and the 
trunk and the branches begin to draw up the 
moisture from the earth by their mighty 
pumping—it is only then that the rain comes 
to its true function. 

God’s truths, that fall upon the world, even 
while they are speculative, have a value and 
an interest; but their true power does not lie 
in that direction. It lies not in the creed, but 
in that life which grows out of it; not in any 
doctrinal statements, but in those experiences 
which are in themselves interpretations of 
abstract doctrinal statements. It is only in 
that which men have thought out, and begun 
unconsciously to live out, that the truth has its 
real majesty. 

Rain is most potential, not when itis yet rain, 
but when it is in the lion’s paw; when it is in 
the foot of the deer; when it is in the horn of 
the unicorn; when it is in the hand and brain 
of man; when it has been organised, and ex- 
ists in some invisible latent form, giving to 
life its potency. Not printed truth is the most 
potential form of the truth. When it has dis- 
appeared as truth and reappeared as life, then 
it is the truth of God as rain and snow, which, 
coming down in visible forms, lose their life, 
find it again, and are more mighty than ever. 





*From a Sermon euitles “The Power of God’s 
Truth,” in No. 24, Vol. of Piymouth ee the 
weekly pamphlet ad, oH Ww. her's ser- 
mons, published ys Z B. FORD & Co., New York. 
Yearly price, %. If taken with the Christian Union 
(83), the two will be sent for $5.00 per annum. 





DIED. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATR, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1873. 5 
Information has been received at this Depart- 
ment from Mr. Henry Houben, the Consul of the 
United States at Guatemala City, of the death, on 
the 4th of December, 1872, at La Eslanzuela, of JOHN 
E. FITZGIBBON, of New York. 





NOW READY. 


THE OF-FICIAL REPORT 
OF THE 


SILVER WEDDING SERVICES 
At Plymouth Church, 
(H. W. BEECHER’S,] 
In the Month of October, 1872. 


Edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. KING. 
The stenographic reports by T. J. EL.iN- 
woop. A handsome octavo pamphlet of 
about 100 pages. 

Price 50 cents. Will be mailed post paid 
to any address, on receipt of price, or can 
be had threwgh Booksellers. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Christian Union Office, 
% Park Place, N. Y, 


Apply to 


A BRAV VE BOOK. 
““‘WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 

A Woman's Book about Women by a Wo- 

man, Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY. 

The ONLY work of the kind ever written BY A 
WOMAN, is a necessity in every househoid, its en- 
tire novelty and eminent PRACTICALNESS will cre- 
ate an IMMENSE DEMAND. Notwithstanding the 
delicate subjects necessarily treated, it is written in 
such BRAVE PURE style as will not offend the most 
fastidious. LADY agents never have had such an 
opportunity to make money and do good. Terms 
and sample sheets mailed free on immediate appli- 
cation. 

J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 


50 Bound Volumes for $15. 
CHEAP SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


8,000 Printed Pages. All interesting nar- 
ratives. Send for Catalogue. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
T70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BEST PAPER !--BEST PREMIUM!) 





N OORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the | 

great Lilustrated RURAL, LITERARY and Fam. | 
ILY WEEKLY, gives an Elegant Steel-Plate Engrav- 
ing, FREE, to eve dd one, subscriber at $2.50. The 
Picture is a splendid one, entitled ** Birth-Day 
Morning” (ise Ss y 30.) The Paper and Pic 
ture are bos 1 first-cloce, The RURAL contains 
Sixteen arto Pages—ab)by Edited, and Illustrated 
and Prin od in extra sty[e. National in character, 
Objects and Circulation, and the Popular Standard 
in its Sphere. Try it u year. You can begin with 
the Spri Casspoign (March 1] or at any time. 
TERMS—with Picture, $2.0 a year—without, in 
clubs, only $2. Liberal Cash Commissions, or Pre- 

miums, to Club Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, 
&c., sent free. Address “ 

D. D. T. MOORE, Now York City. 


A GE BY’ 78 OUR FAST SELLING 

d Pictures make meneg 1 fast, and 
we wile cy yon in_ business -* ov own risk. Par 
ticulars free. TERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
©O., No. % Liberty st., New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Book for Spring Canvassing ! 
THE NEW 
Housekeeper’s Manua! 


BY 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Embracing a Complete Household Encyclo- 
pedia of everything a Housekeeper wants to 
know, and a new Condensed Cooking Book, 
containing 500 choice recipes. This elegant vol- 
ume of 600 pages, embellished with Mlustrations 
of all possible matters connected with the making 
and maintenance of a delightful home, printed and 
bound in handsome and substantial styles, forms a 


Volume of Rare Attractions, 


Just the one for Canvassers to take into the su- 
burban towns, the villages and rural communities 
of our land. It isa book invaluable to country 
readers. 

Exclusive Territory. Liberal Terms. 
Circulars, etc., to 


J. B- FORD & CO., Publishers, 

2% Park Place, New York; 11 Bromfield St., Boston ; 
114 Monroe St., Chicago; 339 Kearny St., San 
Francisco. 








Apply for 





GET THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
eas 

[3 We beg to draw the atiention Of | oekt 
those intending to replenish their Li- 
braries to the NEW Sabbath School 
Books of owr own publication, which 
have been issued during the past two 
years. 

Send for our new Catalogue. 

“We know of no publishing house in America 
that publishes so many GOOD Sunday School Books, 
with so little that is sensational, as = of Robert 

r & Brothers. —I . Bi ton in the” Na- 
tional S. S. Teacher. 
—_-0--— 
In addition to our own publica- 
tions, we have a full assortment of the 


the Religious Publication Societies, 
which we are at to furnish on 
reasonable terms. a wishing 
to buy cae ound send us date of their 
last purchase, we will select from the 


the amount wanted. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for March 


WILL BE FOUND TO BE ONE OF THE MOST 
INTERESTING AND VALUABLE NUM- 
BERS YET ISSUED. 


LIFE IN THE NEW DIAMOND DIG- 
GINGS is a story of personal experience—with 
numerous illustrations. There is a sketch of 
PROF. MORSE and THE TELEGRAPH, 
by LOSSING, with a portrait, fac-similes of the first 
telegraphic message, and of the first Daguerreotype 
of the human face ever made in America, and the 
true story of the sending of the first Telegram. 

FOLK-LIFE IN GERMAN BY-WAYS is 
crowded with beautiful pictures by foreign artists. 

There is a very interesting sketch of NAPO- 
LEON II., King of Rome, with portraits, the 
story of his alleged marriage is told, and there is 
also a sketch of his pretended son. 

Dr. HOLLAND’s STORY, ARTHUR BONNI- 
CASTLE, is continued with great interest and 
power. He also writes of “* THE READING OF 
PERIODICALS,” “PROFESSIONAL and 
LITERARY INCOMES,” and “ THE COM- 
PLICITY OF JUSTICE WITH CRIME.” 

There are short stories. THE WOMAN WHO 
SAVED ME, by FANNY E. Hopcson. A 
GHOST WHO MADE HIMSELF USE- 
FUL, by EpWARD SPENCER. Boems by MAC- 
DONALD, LOUISA BUSHNELL, and others. A 
BRILLIANT SKETCH, THE BRIDGE of 
NEUILLY, by EpwArpD KING. A Biographi- 
cal Notice of GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 
CHRIST’S MIRACLES SCIENTIFICAL- 
LY CONSIDERED, a Remarkable Ar- 
ticle, by AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT. 

This number is further enriched by many able 
pens in the Editorial Departmentse HOME AND 








be found especially noteworthy. There are also 
ETCHINGS, an illustrated article. “AMONG 
THE ELGIN WATCHMAKERS,” by Dn. 
EGGLESTON. Letters from the People, about 





ers’ Department. 


November and December Numbers Free 
to all Subscribers for 1873. $4 a year, 36 cents a 
| number. 


| SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


The Physical Life of Woman.” 


By Dr. NAPHEYS. New Edition, enlarged. 426 
pages. Portrait of Author. Price $2. "00. 

“ Every mother should have this book, nor should 
she suffer a — to be married without the know- 
ledge which contains.’ ’—Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 





Agents, h ma 9 a female, wanted in every 
Count ons is ext. y book. It sells won- 
a y. For circulars terms, contents, etc, ad- 


& CO., 
No. 155 N. 9%h Street, Philadelphia. 





SOCIETY, edited by FRANK R. STOCKTON, will | 


best Books of other Publishers and of oo 


new Books issued since that time, to} 





| 
} 


O DITSON & CO. offer these new, 


fresh, genial, juvenile Song Books to 
a =— believing they will bear comparison with 


CHEERFUL “ Cheerful Voices,” by that 


most successful and popu- 

lar Composer, Mr. L. O. EMERSON, is for Common 

Schools, and as 300,000 teachers {7 A 

and pupils are already familiar \ OICES. 

with his previous School Song Books, they will 
need no urging to try this. 

And for our Sabbath- 


SPARKII NG School Song Book whose 
glittering title aptly describes the brightness of its 
contents, read the following ex- \ 
tracts from commendatory let- RU BIES. 
ters. Superintendents say: “The more we use it 
the better we like it.” “The music has a freshness 
and beauty unsurpassed by any book I have seen.”’ 
Choristers say: “ A work of sterling merit.” “ Far 
excelling Sabbath-School Music of the many books 
I have had the pleasure to use,” etc. 


Price of Cheerful Voices..........+... 50 cts. 
Price of Sparkling Rubies............35 ots. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7. Broadway, New York. 


NEW CHROMO, 
BY HILL, 


3 every Subscriber to the AMATEUR for 1873, 
e Musical Journal of America. Subscription; 

i to per year; sample copy, 10 cen’ 

Beauties of Strauss.—The only complete 
Lay 3 edition of STRAUSS’ popular Waltzes in origi- 
nal form, handsomely bo incloth. Price, $5. 

The Musical Pastine.—Unprocedented sx suc- 

10,000 copies ths. Duets fi “e 
vianeaan Violin, of popular Melodies, 
Galops, Waltzes. Sto., ete. Price, gilt, $4.00. Cloth: 


Also, for PIANO and FLUTE, at sam ces, and 
rranged a8 Solos for bee Cloth, fa . Boards, 
$1.50; 2 and f¢ for FLUTE at @ prices 
oe a yea work of the kind in America. 


shor Gogese Boledics.—sational Nursery 


Boston. 





rm W. Elliott, with uaint fluea 
a Nl rte, “han dsomely bound: in gilt, $5.00. 
oards, 


The Gatding sear, Toe only true Sabbath- 
School St ok—filled with tunes that are al- 
ways go my sing. Price, 35 cts. $30.00 per 100. 
Sample copy, 25 cts. 
Hood’s Musical Manual.—The only thorough 
Prone wo a vocal and instrumental instruction. 
40 cta. 


Manual of Music Lessons.—For Primary and 


perpesse. Has been ey coe by the Board of Edu- 
jon | Se First School trict of Pennsylvania. 


oo Gift.—A fine collection of the most popu. 
lar songs. Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, $ 
Musical Gift.—Contains gems of instrumental 


music for Piano Forte. Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth 
$2.00. Boards, $1.50. 


Getze’s School for Cabinet. Organ has su- 
e ‘all other methods. Price, % 

peneney Smith’s Method for ul Forte, 

cularly adapted to beginners. Price, $2.00. 

Grobe’s New Method for Piano Forte.— 
100,000 copies in use. Contains all that is worth 
knowing. Price, $2.50. 

Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
marked 

Lee & Wa Iker’s Musical Almagac for 
1873, containing nearly 150 pages of useful mat- 
ter, sent free by mail to any address. 

The AMATEUR contains in a year $10.00 worth 
of music. Subscription only $1.00 per year. Sample 
copy, Wcts. Address 

LEE & WALKER, Music Publishers, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. 


A New Collection of eae and Tunes for Public 

and — orship, adapted — the use of Con- 

poe ons, Choirs, kocial Mee tage, 2 oe a 
& e, and the Sunday School. 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
Eminent authorities cbmbine in pronouncing it 
THE BEST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
IN EXISTENCE! 


It is n handsome octavo of 552 pages, containing 424 
melodies, and 727 hymns. A PS TER, contain- 
ing selections from the Psalms of David, for re- 
sponsiye reading in churches, is incorporated in 
one edition 

Price, without Psalter, $1.00; $80.00 per hundred. 
Sample bes yA gual. post-paid, 85 cents. Psalter 





edition, $1 00.00 per hundred ; sample copy 4 
mail, st-paid OL 10, Specimen pages sent free to 
any address. 
M. H. SARGENT. 
Cong’t Publishing Society, | Foxton, Mass. 


i; IGLOW & MAIN will publish, in April 
next, a new Sunday-School Song Book, 
by the Authors of * Pure Gold” (the most 


successful Singing Book ever published), | 


The new book wil! be the same size as 
** Pure Gold,” and sold at the same price. 


Specimens in paper covers will be sent as 





soon as published on receipt of 25 cents. 


“THE GREAT SOUTH,” etc., inthe Publish-| Further announcement will be made in 


March, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


THE REVIVAL Hymn and Tune Book 

For the Million. This little work 
contains 64 pages of choice Revival Hymns and 
Tunes for Prayer and Social Meetings, Sun- 
day-Schools and Congregations. Among the 
many gems we would name “* Where is thy Re- 
fuge, Peor Sinner?” “I will Never Cast 
| Him Out,” “Save, O Jesus, Save,” and 


| * Jesus of Nazareth Passeth by.” Price, 10 


cents, mailed; @8 per hundred. Publishers, HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SON, asi Broadway, N.Y. 


LAs = FINE NOTE 3 PAPERS-AN 
ES of the latest fashion sent by 


VELOP 
a a a STONE OO oak 











TRIAL, 50 cts. 


THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York. 


Send THE NATION for two months (8: num- 
bers from the last) as a trial subscription, to 


On receipt of this order with Fifty Cents (50c.) 
The Nation will be sent to your address for two 
months (8 numbers), Postage prepaid. 





ls The Nation. 


Vou. XVI. THURSDAYS. PRICE 12 CENTS. 


~ CONTENTS. 






CORRESPONDENCE... 6 
TERMS, $ per annwm. Clergymen, #4. 
Office, 5 5 5 Beekman 8t.. N.Y. 


OPINIONS. 


“I feel after reading Me 
it as if I had been talk- 
ing with an honest 
gentleman. It is a 


“The Nation is the 
only journal that’ I 
ead = through. Its 
| views of public policy 
and social interests 


are eminently wise 
clear, sound paper.— and sound. In Eng- 


Rev.H.W.Beecher. | land I was told that in 

“The Nation I es- | strength and culture 
teem as one of the! it was equal to their 
very best, highest-| best weeklies; and in 
toned moral newspa-| some respects superi- 
pers in the country.” | or tothem all.”—Jos. 
—From a Sermon =| P. Thompson, D.D. 





Rev.H.W.Beecher. “T regard rd the Nation 


“T have been aread-' asthe best journal in 
er since its first publi- | America, and not only 
cation, and hope to | so, but better, on the 
continue to be till it| whole, than any in 
dies or I do.’’—Rev, | England.”-— Prof, 
H. W. Beecher. Goldwin Smith. 

















THE BAPTIST WEEKLY. 
A Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper, 


{Incorporating the American Baptist,) 
Devoted to the Defence, Application and Spread 
of the Truth, maintaining the distin- 
guished principles of the 
Oid Baptist 1 Faith. 


Managing Editor, A. AS S. PATTON, D.D. 


Many Popular Wettene ane are among the contribut- 
ors to the BAPTIST WEEKLY 

Its Editorial Department will maintain an inde- 
pendent position, and give a fearless expression on 
all topics of public interest. 

The Editor will not be regarded as endorsing the 
views of Correspondents, but will always recognize 
their right to be heard in a courteous presentation 
of opinions, even in conflict with his own. 

No pains will be spared to make it 


One of the Ablest Religious Papers of the Day. 


Price, $2.50 per Year. Office, 37 Park 
Row, New York City. 


The New Story and Family Paper. 
“MY OWN FIRESIDE” 


Hwee ore splendid Stories , 4 popular gontajetons, 
besides a great variety of short Sketches, Dlustra- 
tions F Poems, Editorials, Answers to Correspond- 
7, Nee? ful Review of the General wows, Oe. spor: 
6 jeu Re . teen. Fese lllustrated 
m2. ually successful from the sta 
Copies of the first numbers aro alre art 20,006 
sold, On receipt of only 81.00, wew send 
MY OWN FIR DE for one year and choice of 
either of the superior imported Oil Chromos, * AT- 
TENTION, Sik,” or “ THK UNCONSCIOUS a. 
each 14 by ll tachee. {Postage on Chromo 10 cents 
additional.) 


Read the following: 

This is to certify that we — > oxamsined the 
Chromos given as premiums to s' rs for the 
paose entitled “MY OWN VIRESIDE. pe published 

y JONES & HADLEY, and that we —— them 

enuine imported = Seromee quch as usually sell 

or $5 each. DWELL CO. 


ety Nassa 4 & 
Importers of Oil Paintings and apabenes 
In orderthat FVERYRODY may see this 

two first numbers, containing Six Spleudid § tates 
ries, and other interestin reading and — 
tions, equal to a book of pages, will be sent to 
any address FOR ONLY 10CENTS. Send immediately. 
Ratraortus Inducements to AGENTS 
everywhe undreds now at work making BIG 
PAY. SUBSCRIBE ease ek — > cents AT ONCE 


for samples and terms 
JONES & Hal DLEY, Publishers, 
176 Broadway, } New York 


Dr. Miller’s Turkish | Bath 
AND HOME OF HEALTH, 


39 and 41 West 26th Street, N. Y. These aro 
the largest, best arranged, and most luxurious 
baths in America, and acknowledged by travelers 
to be superior to any in Europe. Elegant rooms 
for treatment, and permanent board less than 
Hotel prices. Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, 
and Butler’s Health Lift in the Institute. Address 
for circular, EK. P.. MIL 

39 and 41 West 26th St., N. Y. 


DON’T FURNISH 


Your Sunday School or Lecture Room until you 
have seen 


THE TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


» secures advantages that it is bart asible 
in in the use of any other plan + ho ey 
e Chairs are 80 shaped and coupled that for 
Sunday School purposes the children ma Be 
brought ihto a semi-circle abouts ve teacher. 
for tet roe. LOR ATENT 
CHAIR CO., lll and 113 Wiliam | st New York. 


CAMPBELL'S 
Self-Acting Spring Shade Rollers 


Dispenses with cords, weights, &c. Ask oer Up- 
hoisterer for them.. Salesroom, % and 30 W 
Broadway, New York. ” ” 
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Financial. ma | TO INVESTORS. 





From ” finaaees Feb. 21, to Saturday’ 
Mar. 1. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES~MARCH 1. 





March 4, 1869. March 1, 1873. 
Fonded Stocks (gold)... .. .$2,107,346,150 $1," 758,813,000 


Yearly interest charge.... 





#124,255,350  $101,082,839 
TREASURY CIRCULATION, CASH ON HAND, ETC. 















































March 4, ene e March 1, 1873. 
Greenbacks. ............... $3565, 084,302 
Fractional curreney.. ba 781 2 45,292,108 
Gold BOCEB, 6...0.00..26..0000: , 8,755 24,02. 
Three @ cents........ bas Be 1400) 1,41 
BMT ncsctgvccceess, sranssiien 678, 
Navy pension fund........ 14,000,000 14,000, 
ue demands......... 6,422 464 3,093,240 
Accrued interest........... 5,071,250 29,616,755 
ath Pakweshah tens $x 3,244,809 H74, 009,383 
neat esia ‘is the Treasury. 98,144,2 261 65,900, 741 
i icascnscccaneces #44 470.638 $408, 168.602 
Less notesin the Treasury 16,853,529 4,600,902 
Balance unfunded.. $417,617, 100 $408,567, 700 
Yearly interest............. $2,434,200 $18, 420 
Principal of debt March 4, 1849.......... 9F2,525,463.250 
Present principal of debt................ 2 1157 ,880, 700 700 
Principal paid of... si Sa aise ale nok oe 
Yearly interest, March 4, 1869... 1 
Bresent yearly ‘interest....... ; _ Ton 
Relief to yearly interest....... ~ $25,120,201 


Money.—There is no relaxation of the market. | 

Stecks.— The week has been one of great excite- | 
ment, amounting, on certain days, almost to aj} 
panic. The stocks most affected were Pacific Mail, 
Western Union, Lake Shore and Erie. 

Foreign Exchange.—Low rates prevail in con- | 
requence of the tight money market. The basis of 
quotations fs 1084 to 108% for prime 6 days’ bills on H 
London. 

The New York Banks—The following table 
shows the state of the New York Banks: 


Feb. 21. Mar. 1. Changes. 
qaone pbsduste 25, 878,100 $281,352,909 Dec. $5,525,200 | 
a 036,900 16,300,500 Ine. 135%3,600 | 
Legal tenders a “40.40 693,200 S. 737,200 | 
Deposits. .... 998.700 202,066,100 Dec. 3,882,600 | 
Circulation. 1573,100 27,001,300 Inc. 28.900) | 


The following table shows the highest New vot) 
quotations for the week : 


Gold (lowest 114';). U4 IY V5 14K AY 1S 
i ere re 113% ,1134¢, 11336 


scibuies 116,116 ,116%,116X 116 
1183411834 ,118% 118% 118%4,118X 
11534 ,1154; 115,115 ,11534,115% 
11534 ,115%%,1153%,11534 a5 4,115% 
U. 8. 5-20, 65; coup..../..... . WU435,114, 1145, 11436 
U.S. 5-20,6B, CoUp........0..e eee 11634,11634,11634,116% 
U. 8. 10-40, reg.. » 111, 11154,011, 116,111, 11144 
U. 8. 10-40, eonp. » TSG, 19495,114.4, 10436 TI” 
U. 8. Currency, (is 1472, 114%, 11435 ,1144,1144 144 


U. 8. Ga, Sl, reg ... 

U.S. 6s, °81, ecoup.... 
OU. 8. 5-20, 62, coup .. 
U.S. 5-20, ‘4, coup... 









N. Y.C.& H.R bam - 104% , 1081; 108,108 6 .108< 
Harlem 274,128, 129'4 ,130,1303¢ 120% 
Wabash ...... ae 14,734,746 7335 


ce ee cee es + ofdy Ot, 81,81 16,83 
03,90) 5 8024 90) 689% 90 
. -5334,53% , 534 


Northwestern..... bf taivien 
Northwestern pref........ 
$t. Paul..... 











St. Paul pref.. 7434,734, 74,734 
Lake Shore.... <ocuel , 44, 94% 94,98 9235 
Rock Island.. . mie atte * re 113% 118% 11334 | | 


Central of New Jersey... 
Pacitic Mail... 

Western Union.......-.... 
Unton Pacific mnceneital a 
Ga atnlinmcbanesenkpaeneesend 653 ( 65,6534 65% 4 


TO INVESTORS. 


A First-ciass HOME INVESTMENT is that 
comprised in the First Morrcace 
Bonpns of the New York, Kinasvron, and Syr- 
ACUSE RAILROAD, which are PAYING 7 PER 
These Bonds, of which the prin- 


.1044( 104, 10814 ,10834 108% 
70%; (8034 693,644 022,573 a] 
24 91% FV, 89. 90580% | 

4 4,55'4 BOK BOSH 04 | 
4 OB 









GOLD 


CENT. GOLD. 
cipal and interest are payable in gold, are now 
offered for sale at ® and accrued interest by | 
Messrs. DEAN, McGinnis & Co., Bankers, No. ! 
# Broad Street, New York. 


10 per cent. Interest! 
nty, Town, City and School District Bonds of | 
oo sLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, | 


BROWN, WADSWORTH & co., | 
BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


10 Per Cent. for your Savings. 
HAMMOND & BOCUE, 


1S2 Dearborn Sircet, Chicago, 


Negotiate Loans, well secured, on Real Hstate, in 
and near Chicago, that will net the Lenders ten per | 
eent. interest per annum. Loans run from two to | 
tive years. Send for circulars. 

References b permission : Rey. C. P. Bush, D.D.; 
Bible House, N. Y.; ©. A. Richardson, Esq., Bos- 
ton; John N. Stickney, Esq., Rockville, Conn., Col, 
Charles G. Hammond, Chicago. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 





OF THE 
Mercantile Loan and Warehouse Co., | 


122 AND 14 BROADWAY, 

Corner Cedar Street, agora the GQREATEST 
SECURITY KNOWN .| 
NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENC Y ‘| 
| 


K. SANFORD, Sonicrror AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 
a securely loaned for Eastern parties. First 
on imecovod Real Estate, ten per cent. 
elear 0 all expenses. Pamphlets givin ull infor- 
on -_ references sent on application 


(ORS “TOURS TO. ‘RUROPE, combining ail 
rts of Italy and Austria, including Vienna, 
es wel as every other point of Tourist interest. 
Over one thousand combinations at. great rednc- 
gene's atekeine by any! line of Steamers. Full par- 








Be Leese pelos tte Gaeta found tn SON'S 
Bien way, New York, 


‘COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 


| its office, No. 1 East Ninth Street, New York City, 





To those who wish to REINVEST 


who wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as well secured and unusually produc- 
tive. 

The bonds are always 
Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into the 
Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
S$ §-4 currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 
the owner. All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New pic incr heiaanae and Washington. 


convertible at 


Lake Senéater end Pease Seund Com- 
pany.—A mecting of the stockholders of the Lake 
Superiorand Puget Sound Company will be held at 


on Wednesday, the 12th of March, 1873, at two 
o’ clock in the afternoon, for the election of fifteen 
Directors, and the transaction of other business. 

SAML. WILKESON, 

Secretary of the Lake Superior and 
Paget Sound Company. 

‘eatin Heute of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular me 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


_ FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 





7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
Coupous Payable January and July. | 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western | 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 32% miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, ; 
it is estimated, will have when completed an in- ; 
come larger than that of the old road at the present | 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and | 
the whole will be completed during 1875, making a | 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, in a | 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the 
low price ef 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the lineand make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &c., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No, pate Nassau St. 


South Side Railroad. 


OF 


LONC ISLAND 
SEVEN PER CENT. 








—| First Mortgage Bonds,! - 
(EXTENSION) 


Due 1892, for sale by 
anp JOHN O'BRIEN 


58 WALL STREET. 


WM. 





RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 
ROAD 
HASSLER & CO., | 
BONDS.| 7 Wall st., New York. 
s 


36> THE Fmt Monte AGE SEVEN PER CEN 
&= ~GoLD BONDs of the JACKSONVILLE «ili. 
nois) NORTH WESTERN ana 
acerued interert. GIBBON, CASANOVA & CO- 
’ 
chapge Place, N. ¥. 


w 
| SECURITIES, of the hiches! 


To Travelers. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Walt Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pownds sterling for use inany part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- | 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the ' 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class | 
bank or banker in this country. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ti CE ory 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CGHICACO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON | 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or | 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were 60 rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western | 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight. 





| BETW 3 \ NEW 
‘ALL 





and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
Having connections with all the lines running into { 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and | 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operatorsof the country, its sue- | 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be | 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and al! information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


“WOOD & DAVIS, | 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the muar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- | 
ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and | 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. | 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 
. D. WOOD. Ss. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. j 


MARVIN BROS., 


| 
| 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.. 
Rey and sell on commission Stocks, Bouds and | 
old. 
an Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish ail kind of Bonds negotti ated by other | 
Bankers at advestised subscription price 
Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, ; 
and dou 
General Banking Business. 


‘THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOvIS. MISSOURT. 
600 Olive Street. 





Casteal .....5..5+5 $500.000 
Paid in......... : Se 125,000 
Surplus Fund........... ....... 26,752.85 \ 


Collections and accounts of Mercbants, Bankers | 
and others sviicited. 
e have at all times for sale 


MUNICIPAL 
gerade, that will pay 
on the investment, including 


10 to 22 per cent. a 
County and Township ; 


Kansas and Missvuri, City, 
Bonds. 


JAMES EK. LOVE Cashier. | 


8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest, 
THOS, P, HLLIS & CO., Bankers, i Pine St. 


| NEWPORT LEAD WORKS, 


ALLEN SHERWOOD, Auburn 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO, co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on faverable 
terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds, 


10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine St., New York. 





CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


YORK AND LIV * eters 
ING AT CORK HARBOK 


FROM NEW YORK. 


ALGERIA...Wed. Mar. 5 | *CUBA.....Wed. March 26 
CALABRIA. Wed. 12 | ABYSSINIA.. Wea. April 2 2 
PARTHIA ..Wed. “ 19 ALGERIA. ed. 
And every sehowing Wednesday and Saturday 
from New 

Steamers marked * do not carry stecrage pas- 
sengers. 

RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $80, $100 and $10, 
gold, according to accommodation. Tickets to Pa- 

8, #15, gold, additiona). Return tickets on favor- 

able terms. Steerage, #0, currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool] and Queenstown, 

and all om of Europe, at lowest rates. Through 
bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 
Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and for 
Mediterranean ports. For ie and cabin pass- 
age, apply at the Company’s office, No. 4 Bowling 
Green; for steerage passage, at No. 111 Broadwey, 


Trinity Buildin, 
CHas, G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


OR _ lV EREOO% (via Queenstown), 
ng the United States Mails. 

TH ei ty ER. RPOOL, AND GREAT WESTERN 

STE M COMPANY will despatch one of their first 


| class full-power iron screw steamships from 


Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 


as Sows: 








IDAHO, Capt. MORGAN........... ar. 5, at 10...M. 
MINNESOTA, Cupt. 1. Ne FRE — * 
MANHATTAN, Capt. pee. n.. -Mar. 19. M. 
wW ISCONSIN, Capt. 'T.W.FREEM >.M. 
NEVADA, Capt. FoRSYTH.. -M. 

WYOMING, ang tn ee cama ofa 
n p_—~ - Steerage passage ce 

No. 2 Broadwiy), Dok a, For freight or 


pa Ry paceage a 
TEE AMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall St. 


JOHN LOCKITT & CO., 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL AND EXPORT 


(PROVISION DEALERS, 


AND 


CURERS OF HAM AND BACON. 











A Specialty.—Our Sugar-Cured Smoked Hama, 
branded * LocKIT?,” and English Breakfast Bacon, 
are universally celebrated for their delicious flavor. 





PACKING Hovse, 

Raymond Street, near Myrtle Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RETAIL STOREs, 


184 Fulton Street, corner Orange. 
187 Myrtle Avenue. 
91 Atlantic Avenue. . 
551 Fulton Avenue. 
6 De Kalb Avenue, and 
Corner of Kent and Myrtle Avenues, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All orders by mail eaten attended to. 


JOHN LOCKITT & CO. 


‘SCRANTON & CO., 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
FINE 


GR OCH RIES 


{TLANTIC STREET, 
Henry.) 
BROOKLYN. | 


F. E. SMITH & CO.’S ; 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. Best known 
eeynnnenen ot Wheat, for health and excellence, 
tor general family use and invalids. For sale by all 
! Groe ers. Pamphlets sent free upon application. 


(Cor. 


‘WARREN’S PATENT COOKER. 


Saves two ounces in the pound over ordinary 
methods of baking and boiling. A child can man- 
age it, and a French cook cannot surpass it. Price 
from %5 to #15. Cireulars on application. Address, 
Newport, R. 1. 
OOK HERE, WEARY WOMAN !—THERE IS 

Rest for you, for Steam will do your Work. 
New_York, Pa- 
tentee of the best and cheapest Steam Washer in 
America. Sample sent on receipt of three for 
$12; six for £21; or twelve to one address for 
Kither man or woman can make $10 per day selling 
Sherwood Washer. Warranted to give satisfaction. 
For particulars apply to ALLEN SHERWOOD, 
Auburn, N.Y. 


We will ‘nerd one | aozen pest 

Needles. quality Sowing Machine Nee- 

des for any machine, on receipt of 

cents. Refer to Publ is — this maper. address 
BURT &'PA EN, 3 Dey t., New — 


USE WARD’S INK. 


SAMUEL WARD & CO., 
8 STATE ana 68 WASHINGTON STREETS, 
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THE CHRISTIA N UNION. 





— and Garden, 


COMME RCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


1. COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: a Peper prepared 
for the Report of the Vermont State Board of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures and Mining. By Peter Col- 
lier, Secretary. Montpelier, Vt. 

2. GUANO AS SOLD IN NEW York: Analysis of 
Eleven Samples of Peruvian Guano for the New York 
State Agricultural Society. Report of the Committee 
published in The Country Gentleman. 

3. AMERICAN MANUREsS, and their Money Value, 
and Farmers’ and Planters’ Guide, etc., ete.; and a 
full Exposé of the Frauds practised upon Pure “hasers, 
ad Wm. H. Bruckner, Ph.D., and J. B. Chynoeth. 
Philadelphia: Wm. H. Bruckner. 


W E name above three recent exposures of the 
j systematic frauds practised upon farmers and 
gardeners in the manufacture and sale of concentrated 
fertilizers, or at least those which ought to be concen- 
trated. So far as we are aware, the Connecticut State 
Agricultural Society, through Prof. 8. W. Johnson as 
its chemist, organized the first systematic attack made 
in America upon this evil, the result of which was 
that for years fraudulent manure-makers sent their | 
wares to other markets less vigilantly protected. This 
was in the year 1856, and following. 

Year before last, Dr. Bruckner’s book appeared, and 
caused no little stir among fertilizer dealers. It is 
called ** American Manures and their Money Value,” is 
a duodecimo volume of 260 pages, published by the 
author at $1.50. There is a good deal of simply stated 
agricultural doctrine and chemistry in it, and in conclu- 
sion, some 65 pages devoted to the analysis of the most 
widely advertised and vaunted fertilizers, chiefly super- 
phosphates. A revised and enlarged edition has recently 
been issued. The analyses show that fertilizers which 
sold at, say $45 to $55 per ton, were actually worth, by 
his estimate, only from $5 to $55 per ton. The fertilizers 
examined were all obtained in or near Philadelphia. 

Last year, Prof. Collier, of the Burlington (Vt.) Medi- 
cal College, and Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
of that State, undertook an investigation of the ferti- 
lizers sold in Vermont, the result of which he published 
in a pamphlet of 46 pages, giving the analysis of 28 dif- 
ferent fertilizers, most of them super-phosphates. He 
adopted a rather high scale for estimating values ; 
nevertheless he shows them to vary from $6.38 per ton 
for the Union Fertilizer, to $75.57 per ton for the Green 
Mountain super-phosphate. Although this interesting 
investigation “includes all the commercial fertilizers 
sold in Vermont,” Peruvian guano is not mentioned. 

In the vicinity of ‘New York, in Connecticut, and 
very extensively at the South, immense quantities of | 
Peruvian guano are used. This gives special interest | 
and value to the examination of this fertilizer by the | 
Executive Committee of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, Hon. J. Staunton Gould, of Hudson, 
nud Mr. Isaac H. Cocks, of Westbury, L. I., being the 
Committee with whom the matter was placed. It seems, 
from the very timorous report presented, that the 
Committee feared that the scoundrels who will sell 35 
to 40 per cent. of brick dust as pure Peruvian guano 
(one of them even taking pains to add *‘ Chincha” to his 
bill) might dare to come upon them for some legal re- 
dress for publishing the fact and pulling off their 
masks. We learn that Mr. Cocks, who made the pur- 
chase of one bag of guano from each of ten different 
establishthents, asked at each place for the same thing, 
and paid the highest price, which varied from 3%¢ to 
4cents per pound, This was the price of the * Chincha 
Island” guano, that of the ‘‘ Guannape”’ being less. 
This fact is not stated by the Committee. The analyses 
were made by Mr. Wm. M. Habirshaw, of this city, 
who gave his services without recompense. 

The result shows that, of the ten bags of guano ob- 
tained, only two were genuine Chincha Island guano. 
These were obtained from R. H. Allen & Co., and from 
Chapman & Van Wyck. Two others were also pro- 
perly called Peruvian guano, but were really Guannape 
—a recognized inferior sort, selling at $7.50, gold, per 
ton less than the Chincha; these were sold by Vander- 
bilt Bros., and by John Moore. Of the remaining six 
bags, all were adulterated to the extent of about 35 to 
40 per cent.; four with brick dust ground fine; and 
two withsand. Those samples adulterated with brick 
dust were all in bags marked with an imitation of the 
Peruvian Government agent’s stamp, put on with a 
stencil plate and brush, and thus easily distinguishable 
from the genuine bags. Two genuine bags refilled 
contained but about 30, the other 40 per cent. of sand. 
The names of the dealers from whom these bags were 
purchased may be seen in the Country Gentleman for 
Jan. 30, 1873. We learn that the Committee observed 
the fact that many of the adulterated samples were 
in stencil-marked bags, but they did not mention it in 
their report. 

This report, however, develops another fact equally 
surprising to the agents of the Peruvian Government, 
and to the dealers who have been paying, without 
question, the prices they asked for guano—namely, 
$60, gold, per ton for Guannape, and $67.50, gold, per 
ton, for Chincha. The fact is that, comparing the car- 
goes sold last year, the Guannape guano is decidedly 
the best. Thus the chemist, taking the samples as 
given to him in numbered, sealed bottles, sets down 
two of them as “inferior’—and these turn out to 
be the only two samples of genuine Chincha guano re- 
ceived. 

However unlooked-for and unfortunate this de- 











iene is for the dealers who paid the higher 
price and sold the genuine article, it must be regarded 
as a very fortunate discovery for the farmers of this 
and other States who use the guano, and asa hint to the 
Government agents to have every cargo analyzed in 
future and know what they sell. 


AN ENGLISH EssAyist.—Dr. Letheby, who is 
credited with being an eminent English writer on mut- 
ters agricultural, has lately unburdened his mind in 
relation to Indian corn. He says: ** The young grain 
called cob is palatable, and forms, when boiled in milk, 
an American luxury which takes the place of green 
peas.” 





- Publishers Department. 


‘fie w York, March 5 5, 1873. 


THE BABY CHROMOS. 


YOR several weeks past, we have had a notice 
in this column asking those of our subscribers 
who had imperfect chromos to send them back to us 
for exchange, and we have been also delivering the pair 
to new subscribers. We have been till now able to fill all 
orders, And we had made such ample provision for all 
possible wants that we had expected to be able to con- 
tinue so doing. But since the printers in Paris, by be- 
ing so driven in supplying the enormous demand for 
the “* Babies,” that they have sacrificed the quality of 
the chromos to rapidity, we have come to a brief stop; 
and although we have over sizteen thousand pcirs of 
chromos on hand, we are not willing to send them out, 
preferring, at the sacrifice of our own convenience and 
the loss of much money, to keep our friends waiting a 
little longer for good pictures rather than to send 
them imperfect ones. 

We think all will agree with us that this course will 
be much more satisfactory in the end to our subscrib- 
ers, although it is very annoying at present to all con- 
cerned. We telegraphed to Paris for more of the 
‘* Babies” last week, and have received reply that * ten 
thousand pairs have been shipped.” Therefore, it will 
be some two or three weeks before we can bégin again 
to supply the demand for those pretty pictures, either 
to new subscribers or to the few dissatisfied ones 
already served. We have, in addition to the coming 
10,000, ordered 10,000 more; and yet more will follow as 


needed, 

A. (. FISHER, of Portsmouth, N. H., is re- 
41. ported to this office as being busy swindling 
the people by canvassing in Portsmouth, Kittery, and 
other places in New Hampshire for the Christian 
Union, taking subscriptions and collecting money in 
advance from those who are foolish enough to pay it 








A BLACK SHEEP. 


tohim. He is not an agent of this paper: he sends no 
subscriptions to it; he will deliver no picture and no | 
papers. He was last heard of in Hollis, N. H., repre- | 


senting himself as H. A. Ford, our New England Gen- 
eral Manager. In that town he issaid to have collected 
cousiderable money. 

The man is an unmitigated fraud, and the police 
are after him. At the same time we must repeat what 
is made prominent in every issue of this paper, on every 
circular, subscription-book, agent’s authorization, etc., 
that ‘“ No agent is authorized to collect any money for 
us before DELIVERING our picture premium and Pub- 
lishers’ certificate of subseription.”’ Any person who 
takes the responsibility of paying away his money toa 
stranger, without anything to show for it, must run 
his own risk and bear his own loss. We do everything 
possible to protect the public except to furnish them 
with common prudence—that is something in which 
they must * find themselves.” 





A SPLENDID 


BD gtrerte ‘ITY is to be found in an Agency 
for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largestand best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called * Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil- Chromo.) 
We also give the superb $10.00 Pair of Genuine 
French Oil Chromos, ‘‘Wide Awake” and 
Asleep,” subjects Life-Size — charming fac -similes 
of original Oil Paintings. This paper has the largest 


circulation in the world. It will this year be 
made better than ever. Serial tales by world- 
famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggleston, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. New and brilliant con- 
tributors. Back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story free. 
The most taking “Combination”? and the largest 
commissions! Last year, one Agent made $800 in 3 
months; another $537 in 35 days; another $94.40 in one 
week ; one $37.60 in one day; and many others from $5 
and $10 to $40 per day. This year our offers are even 
more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send carly 
for circularand terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, I}.; San Francisco, Cal. 


* Fast | 





, culars and Terms to Agents! 


| 


| some reliable person who can. 





- ___Von. VIL, No. 10. 


NOW 18 ; THE TIME 


ry XO get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Z Union, which includes either the two eweet littie 
French Chromos, ‘*‘ Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming ceuter- 
piece the large Oleograph ‘ Little Runaway and ber 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
new subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 











PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 
pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. ELurnwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEEcCHER’S sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 

(‘ Plymouth Collection ”’). ‘ 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who 
ask for it (33.00), will be sent for one year for Five 
Dollars (including, of course, the regular Picture-Pre- 
miums.) 





BACK NUMBERS. 


GENTS and subscribers are notified that all 
ey subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions 
are received at this office. A supplement, containing 
the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent 
to all subscribers during the months of Mareh and 
April. This attractive offer should be borne in mind 
by subscribers, and should be presented by agents as 
an extra inducement when they are showing the 
paper. 





TERMS. 

One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture . $3.00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture re 
Extra Remittances for: 
OEE IRL? SENT RD .10 


Mounting Pictures.. 2 
Mounting Oleograph o on W oode n ‘Strete her (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber). 


- $2 0 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers... 





Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00 and the Christian Union ($8.00), including the charming 
picture of “ Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekiy publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pwpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the twe weeklies and their 
premiums. 


Curomo De.ivery.—The picture premiums preseut- 
ed are deliverable at the publication office. 1f the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be maikd 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 


| that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 


that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
ents. 


MovunTEeD CHRoMOS.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For this purpose ft will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all rvady for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above cata 

BE CLEAR in your letter sending moaey. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewai or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SPECIMEN NumMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be seut FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. 





